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These  lambs  are  clones  and  carry  the  human 
factor  IX.  They  may  save  thousands  of  lives 


Polly  and  some  of  thp  other  plow  pH  Iambs  winch  mark  a step  along  rtw  road  to  <pbatming’  and  which  scientists  hope  wffl  help  in  the  treatment  of  haemophilia 


Tbu  Radford 
Science  Editor' 


THE  scientists  in  Scot- 
land who  shook  the 
world  with  DoHy  the 
sheep  have  done  it 
again.  They  have 
now  cloned  identical  lambs 
carrying  a human  gene  for  a 
protein  treatment  for 
Twannp^jlia- 

It  is  a step  cm  the  road  to  a 
new  kind  of  “phanning”  — 
domestic  wnirnaig  will  be  used 
to  make  new  treatments  ibr 
diseases  too  difficult  or  ex- 
pensive to  synthesise  in  a 
laboratory. 

Three  of  a clutch  of  six 
lambs  cloned  Cram  foetal  cells 
taken  from  a laboratory 
fridge  now  carry*  a gene 
which  should  make  them 
yield  human  factor  IX,  a 
blood-clotting  agent,  in  their 
milk,  according  to  a report 
’ today  in  the  US  journal 
Science. 


The  fector  is  a vital  treat- 
ment for  haemophilia  B. 
sometimes  mTM  Christmas 
disease.  There  are  about 
13,000  patients  worldwide, 
and  at  the  moment  about  7,500 
of  than  are  treated  with  a fee- 
tor  made  from  human  hlootL 
The  life-giving  lambs  are 
Poll  Donets  and  the  first  of 
them  ~Ha«  been  wamnH  Polly. 
They  were  bora  from  Scottish 
Blackface  surrogate  mothers 
after  an  experiment  by  Ange- 
lika Schnieke  of  PPL  Thera- 
peutics in  Roslin.  and  eight 
colleagues.  One  of  these  was 
Ian  Wflmut  of  the  govero- 
ment-fhnded  Roslin  Institute; 
who  produced  two  cloned 
Welsh  lambs  called  Megan 
and  Morag  in  1996,  and  Dolly 
the  Finn  Dorset,  grown  from 
an  adult  udder  cell,  in  Febru- 
ary 1997. 

i Dolly  was  named  today  by 
Science  as  the  top  scientific 
breakthrough  of  the  year.  Her 
arrival  triggered  a worldwide 
storm:  there  were  Immediate 


; fears  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  done  humans 
fin  scientists,  said  from  the 
outset  that  file  technique  was 
devised  to  make  genetic  ma- 
nipulation more  accurate,  to 
done  valuable  animals  and. 
in  the  longer  term,  to  answer 
; questions  about  development, 
i ageing  and  cancer. 

The  researchers  used  a 
technique  called  nuclear 
transfer.  They  took  cells  from 
seven  foetuses  from  a flock  of 
disease-free  sheep  kept  at  Ros- 
lin and  inserted  a hnfnan 
gene  and  a genetic  “marker” 
to  help  them  keep  track  of  the 
experiment. 

They  selected  two  sets,  and 
Tnmto  clones  in  a culture. 
They  then  took  the  DNA  out 
of  sheep’s  eggs  and  injected 
them  with  the  cloned 
material. 

Then  they  put  the  eggs  into 
surrogate  mothers:  there 
were  11  pregnancies.  The  ges- 
tations were  longer  than  aver- 


lost  and  some  stillborn.  At  the 
end.  Polly  and  five  other 
lambs  were  bora.  All  had  the 
marker  gene:  three  also  con- 
tained the  gene  for  Factor  IX. 

Because  they  are  only 
lambs,  no  one  knows  for  cer- 


tain that  they  nE  actually 
produce  the  healing  protein 
In  their  milk.  But  another 
sheep  called  Tracy,  geneti- 
cally engineered  years  ago  by 
the  Roslin  scientists.  Is  now 
the  founder  of  a flock  at  FPL 
Therapeutics  — an  indepen- 
dent commercial  spin-off 
from  Roslin  research  — 
which  produces  a human  pro- 
tein in  the  milk  called  alpha 
1 -antitrypsin. 

This  Is  already  being  used 
in  clinical  trials  to  treat 
young  cystic  fibrosis  patients; 
if  all  goes  well  it  could  be  on 
the  market  by  200L 

Genetic  engineering  is  hap- 
hazard: geneticists  can  intro- 
duce foreign  genes  into  cells 
but  only  a few  of  them  “take". 
According  to  Science,  it  used 
to  take  more  than  SO  sheep  to 
make  one  transgenic  lamb. 

The  nuclear  transfer  tech- 
nique that  rqpuhed  in  Dolly, 
however,  is  much  more  reli- 
able, with  a rate  of  20  sheep 
per  successfully  engineered 


lamb.  Ron  James,  the  head  of 
FPL  Therapeutics,  said  it  “al- 
lows produtis  to  be  developed 
far  more  rapidly  and  uses 
fewer  animals  than  earlier 
methods.  The  technique  al- 
lows us  to  develop  therapeu- 
tics that  would  previously 
have  been  impossible  or 
uneconomic." 

The  Roslin  team  has  faced 
huge  challenges  mi  every  oc- 
casion. Dolly,  cloned  from  an 
adult  cell,  was  the  one  success 
from  277  eggs.  The  Polly  ex- 
periment resulted  in  14  foe- 
tuses — including  three  sets 
of  twins  — from  11  pregnan- 
cies. Gestation  was  longer 
than  usual,  and  labour  had  to  ; 
be  Induced  in  several  cases. 
Only  seven  animals  were 
bom  alive.  There  was  no  com- 
mon factor  linking  the  deaths. 

But  the  experiment  lopped 
at  least  two  years  off  the  time 
required  for  normal  breeding 
of  a transgenic  animal.  The 
factor  IX  should  be  produced 
much  faster  and  in  quantities 


that  would  be  usefol  simply 
because  the  scientists  now 
know  how  to  make  groups  of 
identical  animals  at  the  same 
time.  It  opens  the  way  for 
other  experiments:  the  dele- 
tion of  a gene,  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  gene  for  another. 

One  hope  is  to  engineer 
cows  to  produce  human  albu- 
min. a protein  needed  to  treat 
shock,  bums,  and  chronic 
liver  disease. 

Last  month  the  National 
Blood  Authority  bad  to  recall 
and  destroy  albumin  made 
from  the  blood  of  20.000 
human  donors,  because  one  of 
the  donors  later  died  of  CJD. 

The  Roslin  scientists  see  | 
their  techniques  as  a way  to  j 
produce  human  proteins  ' 
which  will  not  be  contami- 
nated. for  instance,  by  CJD  or  | 


hepatitis  C;  as  a way  of  alter- 
ing milk  for  people  with  lac- 
tose intolerance;  as  a way  of 
helping  animal-to-human 
heart  transplants. 

Dolly  the  sheep's  clone 
mother  (who  was  therefore 
also  her  twin)  was  six.  and 
already  dead  when  Dolly  was 
bom,  so  Dolly  herself  may 
one  day  provide  answers  to 
questions  about  how  DNA 
ages. 

Meanwhile,  the  lamb  that 
shook  the  world  in  February 
has  been  shorn.  Her  fleece  is 
being  spun  into  yam  at  the 
University  of  Leeds.  It  will  be 
knitted  into  a jumper,  mod- 
elled on  the  BBC  television 
Clothes  Show  and  put  In  the 
Science  Museum  in  London, 
to  raise  money  for  cystic  fi- 
brosis sufferers. 


age  and  some  embryos  were 


Now  there’s  an  easier 


$5 


Jailed  MI6  man  will  be 
free  to  publish  abroad 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 


A FORMER  Intelligence 
agent  jailed  yesterday 
for  breaking  the  Offi- 
cial Secrets  Act  wHL  be  free 
next  spring  to  go  abroad  and 
carry  out  his  threat  to  dis- 
close details  of  his  work  for 
MIS  in  a book  that  would  be 
the  most  controversial  since 
the  publication  of  Spy  catcher 
10  years  ago. 

Richard  Tomlinson,  who  is 
still  being  paid  by  MI6,  was 
sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  at 
the  end  of -a  case  which  leaves 
unanswered  questions,  in- 
cluding the  whereabouts  of 
computers  on  which  he  stored 
sensitive  information. 

Sentencing  him  to  12 
months  in  prison.  Sir  Law- 
rence Vemey,  Recorder  of 
London,  sitting  with  two  mag- 
istrates, said  it  was  his  duty 
to  “deter  others  from  pursu- 
ing the  course  that  you  chose 
to  pursue.  We  are  sadly  con- 
scious it  may  not  deter  yon.” 
Tomlinson,  the  first  MI6 
agent  to  be  prosecuted  since 
George  Blake,  the  Soviet  spy, 
36  years  ago,  was  arrested  in 


October.  He  pleaded  guilty 
last  month  to  disclosing  infor- 
mation to  an  Australian  pub- 
lisher. He  is  likely  to  be  free 
within  a few  months  to  travel 
to  his  native  New  Zealand  or 
another  country  where  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  Brit- 
ish secrets  laws. 

The  court  hearing;  part  of 
which  was  in  secret,  revealed 
that  Tomlinson,  who  is  34,  en- 
gaged in  increasingly  desper- 
ate exchanges  with  MI6  after 
his  dismissal  in  1995.  At  one 
point  be  told  MI6  he  was  “sui- 
cidally  depressed"  a state  of 
mind  exacerbated  by  the 
death  ofhjs  girlfriend.' 

In  February,  M36  agreed  to 
give  him.  financial  help  in 
return  for  his,  handing  over 
his  book  materiaL 

Tomlinson  was  arrested 
after  handing  a synopsis  of 
his  book  to  the  Australian 
branch  of  Transworld  Pub- 
lishers, in  a move,  MK  says, 
that  showed  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  honouring  his  part  of 
the  deal.  Special  Branch 
police  later  took  discs  and  a 
Psion  organiser  — a small 
computer  — • containing  en- 
crypted information  which 


the  security  and  intelligence 
services  have  still  not  been 
able  to  decode. 

Owen  Davies,  Tomlinson's 
counsel,  said  that  earlier  an- 
other Psion  organiser  con- 
taining a copy  ctf  the  book  had 
been  stolen.  It  is  not  dear 
whether  the  information  on  it 
was  also  encrypted. 

Tomlinson  bad  risked  his 
Ufa  carrying  out  sensitive  op- 
erations, Mr  Davies  said. 

Some  details  of  his  work 
have  already  been  published 

and  are  not  covered  by  In- 
junctions. Tomlinson  worked 
under  cover  in  Bosnia,  where 
he  met  a Tory  MP  known  to 

MI6  and  who  was  concerned 
about  secret  donations  by 
Serb  businessmen  to  the  Tory 
party.  He  was  posted  to  Mos- 
cow mid  was  later  involved  In 
an  operation  to  disahle  equip- 
ment suspected  of  being  parts 
of  a chemical  weapons  plant 
in  a Middle  Eastern  country . 

John  Wadham,  bis  lawyer 
and  director  of  Liberty,  the 
civil  rights  group,  said  later: 
"This  was  a completely  un- 
necessary prosecution,  and 


the  sentence  is  unlikely-  to 
protect  national  security.” 


You  couldn’t  make  it  up 


Kamal  Ahmed 
Madia  Core— pondent 


HIS  views  produce 
cheers  of  defight  and 
splenetic  outbursts  in 
equal  measure.  Now  the 
man  who  could  quite  hap- 
pily be  described  as  the  fog- 
horn voice  of  middle  Eng- 
land is  preening  himself  as 
the  highest-paid  journalist 
In  Britain. 

Richard  Littlejohn, 
whose  hatred  for  political 
correctness,  the  nanny 

state  and  liberal  do-gooders 

is  legendary,  will  be  paid 
£800,000  a year  in  a deal 

that  sees  him  move  from 

the  Daily  Mail  to  the  Sun 
and  gives  Mm  a new  chat 
show  on  Sky  Television. 

Littlejohn,  aged  43,  win 
start  picking  up  his  mega- 
salary  in  February  when  he 
starts  the  twice-weekly 
column.  It  was  at  the  Sun 
that  he  originally  shot  to 
fame  with  bis  catcbphrase 
“Yon  couldn’t  make  it  up”. 

The  deal  means  that  Litt- 
lejohn will  earn  more  than 
bis  boss.  Stuart  Higgins, 
the  editor  of  the  Sun,  and 
any  other  columnist  or  edi- 
tor working  in  Britain. 
Writers  such  as  Anne  Bob- 


Richard  Littlejohn:  will  be 
paid  £800,000  a year 

inw»  of  the  Express  and 
the  Daily  Mafi’sLynda  Lee 
Potter  are  thought  to  earn 
In  the  region  of  £250,000. 

""The  next  few  years  are 
going  to  determine  the 
shape  of  Britain  in  the  mil- 
lennium.” Littlejohn  said. 
“Onr  entire  way  of  life  and 
very  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  are  at 
stake.  I want  to  be  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  that  debate 
and  there  Is  no  bigger  or 
better  stage  than  the  Sun.” 


Littlejohn  left  the  Sun  for 
the  Daily  Mail  in  1994 
where  his  column,  called 
simply  Littlejohn,  has  pro- 
duced the  newspaper's  big- 
gest postbag.  His  award- 
winning  writing,  which 
seemed  so  in  touch  with  the 
political  mood  of  Thatcher- 
ism and  ban  managed  to 
maintain  its  popularity 
into  the  late  1990s,  got  him 
invitations  to  appear  on 
television  and  radio  where 
he  surprised  critics  with 
highly  rated  performances. 

Even  the  BBC’s  cerebral 
Question  Time  has  invited 
Littlejohn,  who  delights  in 
describing  feminists  as 

"shaven-haired  dykes”,  to 
appear  as  a guest 
Littlejohn’s  agent,  Alex 
Armitage.  said  his  client 
was  popular  because  even 
if  you  hated  his  views,  be 
carried  off  them  off  with  an 
element  of  wit 
On  Question  Time  he 
asked  why  the  Labour 
Party  was  inKtatiwg  on  low- 
ering the  age  for  homosex- 
ual sex  but  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  age  at  which 
people  could  smoke,  mean- 
ing that  people  could  be 
“buggered”  but  would  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a ciga- 
rette afterwards. 
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Clinton  to  meet  Arafat  and  Netanyahu  □ Latest  mediation  mission  fails  to  end  Middle  East  impasse 


Trying  times  for  IIIS  acts  to  salvage  peace 

raging  Redwood 


Simon  Hoggart 

JOHN  Redwood  tries  terri- 
bly hard.  Every  time  a 
thought  that  might  be 
even  thin  tly  critical  of  Marga- 
ret Beckett,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  flickers 
across  the  industry  spokes- 
man's powerful  brain,  thepen- 
s6e  is  instantly  converted  into 
hard  copy,  e-mail  messages 
despatched,  press  releases 
drawn  up.  printed  and  faxed, 
whereupon  spin  doctors  Can 
out  among  the  media  to  dis- 
seminate the  flicker  in  all  Its 
intellectual  splendour. 

“Beckett  guilty  of  gross  hy- 
pocrisy”; “Beckett  dodges  the 
key  questions";  “Beckett; 
when  will  she  act?" 

The  paper  lands  upon  us 
like  snowfall  on  Lapland. 

There  is  not  a moment  of  the 
day  or  night  when  we  are  not 
apprised  of  every  view,  opin- 
ion and  judgment  Mr  Red- 
wood bolds  about  his  opposite 
number. 

His  motive  is,  I think,  clear. 
He  wants  to  be  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  He  can- 
not say  it,  so  m say  it  for  him: 
that  Mr  Hague  may  prove  a bit 
of  a disappointment  The  Con- 
servatives could  decide  in  a 
year  or  so  that  the  little  chap 
isn't  quite  up  to  the  job,  and 
should  spend  more  time  with 
his  new  family,  or  else  with 
those  strippers  who  turned  up 
cm  Wednesday. 

Then  an  anxious  party  will 
turn  to  the  man  whose  energy, 
drive  and  intellect  have  made 
him  egregiously  successful 
among  the  features  and  dead- 
beats on  the  Tory  front  bench. 

And  yet  it  doesn't  quite 
work.  Mr  Redwood  tries  too 
hard.  He  thmiw  so  much 
about  Margaret  Beckett — in 
his  own  way  he  is  as  obsessed 
as  any  love-lorn  swain — that 
he  has  too  much  to  say  about 
her.  The  thoughts,  the  rage, 
the  irony,  the  one-liners,  the 
accusations,  the  scorn— they 
all  tumbleout  too  fast 
H?islilteabun  suffering  | 
jj-qpi  ^ -Vjtus's  dance:  all  the 
^sffitadfffiastodoisstandto  | 


Review 


one  side,  have  a cup  of  tea,  and 

waltHTl  hpexftanfitshlmsplf. 

Yesterday  he  stood  up  ea- 
gerly and  wished  the  Labour 
ministers  "every  compliment 
of  the  Christmas  season". 
Then  he  started  steaming. 
Why  had  she  granted  an  exten- 
sion to  the  New  Statesman, 

which  is  a Labour  publication, 
for  late  payment  of  accounts, 
and  what's  more  a publication 
owned  by  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral, Geoffrey  Robinson,  and 

shouldn’t  she  be  in  touch  with 
the  Belgian  police  to  investi- 
gate the  affairs  ofMr  Robin- 
son's friend  Madame  Bour- 
geois, so  that  there  might  be  a 
firm  and  fair  enforcement  of 

the  rules  wherever  they  might 
be... 

On  and  on  he  went  Mrs 
Beckett,  who  was  wearing  a 
white  trouser  suit  which,  I am 
afraid,  put  me  in  mind  of  Sanr 
ta’s  long  Johns,  smiled 
sweetly,  especially  at  the  bit 
concerning  the  Belgian  police, 
who  seem  to  have  quite 

enough  perversion  on  their 
plates  without  worrying  about 
allegations  of  adult  heterosex- 
ual relationships. 

Once  she  was  sure  that  Mr 
Redwood  had  run  dry,  she 
stood  up  and  said;  “It  is  not 
part  of  my  dally  duties  to 
handle  the  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual companies,  butl  will 
look  into  the  matter."  As  Eric 
Morecambe  used  to  say, 
“there's  no  answer  to  that," 
and  no  answer  came. 

Later  he  tried  again.  IBs 
question  started  with  various 
TOry  frontbenchers  (Labour 
has  accused  them  of  paying 
pitifully  small  wages  to  their 
employees,  and  has  obliged  Mr 
Hague  to  shift  one  of  them), 
went  onto  a sarcastic  rant 
about  how  much  better  his 

foam  wmiW  hp  at  answering 

questions,  swerved  to  take 
aim  at  EMU,  and  finally 
wound  up  heading  straight  for 
Mrs  Beckett,  again.  What,  he 
demanded,  had  caused  her  to 
stop  being  an  enemy  of  the 
European  Union  and  all  its 
works,  and  be  In  favour  of  fur- 
ther integration?  Eh? 

Mrs  Beckett  had  an  excel- 
lent answer  (the  popular  will 
had  made  any  other  position 
unacceptable),  but  she  didn’t 
need  it  because  Dennis  Skin- 
ner stood  up,  pointed  at  Mr 
Redwood,  and  shouted:  “Well, 
you  did  the  opposite,  yer 
Johnny-come-lately”  and  the 
jeers  rang  around  the  Cham- 
ber, mocking  poor  Mr  Red- 
wood's aspirations- 


lan  Black 

Diplomatic  Editor 


PRESIDENT  BUI 
Clinton  is  to  throw 
his  fun  weight  be- 
hind attempts  to 

shore  up  the  falter- 
ing Middle  East  peace  process 
In  meetings  with  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  and  Yasser  Arafat 
next  month. 

Madeleine  Albright,  the  US 
secretary  of  state,  said  last 
night  that  she  would  recom- 
mend to  the  president  that  he 
meet  the  Israeli  and  Palestin- 
ian leaders  separately  in 
Washington  after  again  fail- 


Lost:  Pavarotti  and 
sense  of  occasion 


Andrew  Clements 

VerdPs  Requiem 

Royal  Festival  Had 


"HERE  have  been  plenty 
I of  incandescent  perfor- 
I mances  of  the  Verdi 
Requiem  in  the  history  of  the 
Philharmoma  Chorus,  under 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  Ric- 
cardo  Mutt  especially,  but  this 
— conducted  by  James  Levine 
and  put  on  to  celebrate  the 
chorus's  40th  anniversary — 
was  not  one  ofthem. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  to 
be  present,  and  Luciano  Pa- 
varotti was  announced  as  the 
tenor  soloist;  the  prince  duly 
turned  up,  but  Pavarotti  did 
not,  Ou  preventing  him  from 
travelling  to  London. 

In  the  circumstances,  the 
Phllharmonia  must  have  been 
congratulating  itself  on  per- 
suading Roberto  Alagna,  cur- 
rently singing  In  Verdi’s  Mac- 
beth at  La  Scala.  Milan,  to 
appear  in  Pavarotti’s  place: 
Alagna  is,  after  all,  regularly 
hyped  as  his  natural  succes- 
sor. 

But  on  this  form  Alagna  is 
nowhere  near  there  yeL  His 
singing  was  disappointingly 
unvaried,  his  sense  of  phras- 
ing and  diction,  his  control, 
were  not  in  the  same  class  as 
the  great  tenor's. 

Alagna  was  certainly  out- 
pointed in  terms  of  presence 
and  commitment  by  the  bass, 
Roberto  Scandiuzzi,  whose  au- 
thority and  control  put  his  col- 
leagues to  shame  from  the 

very  start  His  account  of 
“Confute tis  maledictis"  in  the 
Dies  Irae  was  the  evening’s 
highlight  The  soprano  Ren6e 
Fleming  produced  her  usual 
cultured,  sensuously  beautiful 
tone,  but  she  is  not  really  a 


Verdi  singer,  and  when  vivid 
projection  was  required,  she  ' 
seemed  lacking  in  authority, 
while  the  mezzo  Luciana  D*In- 
ttno  was  subdued  and  often 
anonymous. 

The  Phllharmonia  Orches- 
tra played  sumptuously — Le- 
vine always  gets  first-class 
results  from  his  bands.  The 
Chorus,  supplemented  by 
their  colleagues  from  the  City 
of  Birmingham  Symphony, 
were  rich  and  generous  in 
tone,  even  though  their  num- 
bers made  the  sound  rather 
un wieldly. 

But  Levine  took  a very 
stolid  approach  to  the  score: 
there  were  the  predictable 
explosions  in  the  Dies  Irae, 
and  the  textures  were  always 
perfectly  graded — splitting 
his  violins  to  left  and  right  of 
the  podium  with  the  cellos  and 
basses  In  a wedge  between 
first  and  violas  seems  to  give 
him  exemplary  precision.  But 
he  consistently  failed  to  ener- 
gise the  rhythms  or  to  encour- 
age his  soloists  to  give  of  their 
best.  Even  their  ensemble 
seemed  provislonaL 

What  was  lacking  In  every- 
thing was  a sense  of  occasion; 
if  this  was  to  be  a genuinely 
celebratory  performance, 
something  raarnrirahlp  and 

special,  then  it  foiled  to  reach 
first  base.  Perhaps  it  did 
really  all  depend  on  Pavarotti, 
and  perhaps  his  presence 
would  have  provided  the  lift 
that  was  needed;  if  so,  it 
should  not  have  done. 

The  performance  was  being 
recorded  for  television,  and 
Channel  4 wUL  be  broadcast- 
ing it  on  Christmas  Day.  Al- 
most anything  on  the  other 
channels  win  be  more 
involving. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


in  tomorrow’s  Guardian  I 


The  hard  man  softens 


Sabine  Durrant  chews  the 
fat  with  Vmnie  Jones 


Toy  stories 


Meet  the  adults  who  can't  let 
go  of  their  teddy  bears 
Plus  Fay  Weldon  on  God 


ing  herself  to  bridge  yawning 
gaps  between  the  two. 

After  talks  with  Mr  Arafat 
In  London,  she  said:  “It  is  ap- 
propriate now  for  them  to 
meet  separately  with  the  pres- 
ident this  is  a sign  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  discussions 
that  are  taking  place.” 

She  said  “very  hard  deci- 
sions" were  necessary. 

After  wine  months  of  dead- 
lode  in  the  Oslo  talks,  the  US 
can  do  little  but  try  to  keep  the 
show  on  the  road.  The  plan  tor 
separate  encounters  under- 
lines the  gytgnt  to  which  rela- 
tions have  deteriorated  since 
Mr  Arafat's  historic  self-rule 
deal  with  Mr  Netanyahu's 


murdered  predecessor,  Yit- 
zhak Rabin,  in  1993. 

Accelerated  Israeli  settle- 
ment activities  and  attacks  by 
Palestinian  suicide  bombers 
have  brought  deadlock  over 
the  next  stage  of  the  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  West 
Bank,  vital  if  talks  are  to 
begin  on  a final  peace  deal. 

In  one  possible  success  yes- 
terday there  were  reports  that 
the  US  had  brokered  an  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian  agreement 
on  security  co-operation  — a 
crackdown  on  Islamist  mili- 
tants opposed  to  the  peace 
process  — though  neither  Mr 
Netanyahu  nor  Mr  Arafat 
confirmed  it  wasa  done  deal. 


Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  told  the  Palestin- 
ian leader  that  the  peace  pro- 
cess would  be  the  top  priority 
in  European  Union  foreign 
policy  during  the  six-month 
British  presidency.  He  called 
on  Israel  to  make  “significant 
arrf  substantial  further  rede- 
ployments” and  reminded  it 
of  us  obligations  under  the 
Oslo  agreement 
Mr  Arafat  said  before  talks 
with  Tony  Blair:  “We  are 
passing  through  a very  deli- 
cate moment,  a very  danger- 
ous moment  and  a very  im- 
portant moment  in  history.” 
Earlier,  in  Paris.  Mrs  Al- 
bright failed  to  obtain  from 


the  Israeli  prime  minister 
precise  figures  for  a projected 
troop  withdrawal  In  the  West 
Bank.  Mr  Netanyahu  said  be 
would  present  a “next-step 
mechanism”  to  his  cabinet,, 
but  gave  no  details. 

In  Jerusalem,  Israel's  pub- 
lic security  minister.  Avigdor 
Kahalani,  predicted  that  the 
cabinet  would  hand  over  an- 
other 10  per  cent  of  the  West 
Bank  to  Palestinians  in  the 
next  few  months. 

Israeli  officials  say  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu may  have  suggested 
a pullback  of  about  12  per 
cent  — well  below  the  30  per 
cent  demanded  by  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority,  but  possibly 


an  opening  bid-  in  tight 
bargaining. 

Mr  Netanyahu,  eager  to 
overcome  possible  pitfalls 
during  a forthcoming  parlia- 
mentary budget  voce,  may 
wait  until  after  mid-January 
to  unveil  his  intentions. 

Mrs  Albright  said:  01937 
was  not  a good  year  for  the 
peace  process.  I hope  very 
much  that  the  leaders  under- 
stand that  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to 
make  hard  decisions  to  make 
sura  that  1998  is  a good  year. 

“Ultimately  the  decisions 
are  not  American  decisions. 
But  with  our  help  we  hope 
they  will  make  them.” 


Soviet  agent  Kim  Philby  with  his  wife  Rufina.  A new  book  reveals  that  in  later  life  he  tutored  spies  in  the  art  dfbeing  English  photograph:  camhia  press 


Life  and  times 



HAROLD  Adrian  Russell 
“Kim”  Philby  was  prob- 
ably Che  most  successful  spy 
the  KGB  ever  had.  rising  to 
head  the  anti-Soviet  section 
of  the  British  InteQlgrace 
Services,  writes  Rory  CanvU. 
His  three-decade  career 
| was  jeopardised  (Holy  alter 
his  name  was  linked  to  two 
defectors — Guy  Burgess 
and  Donald  Maclean.  Sus- 
pected ofbelngthe  “Third 
Man”,  Philby  lost  his  job 
and  eventually  detected  In 
1968,  sparidnga  crisis  of 
confidence  at  Whitehall  and 
denting  Anglo-American 
relations. 

Bora  on  New  Year's  Day 
in  1912  into  the  middle 
reaches  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
ascendancy,  Philby  reacted 
against  imperial  values  and 
found  a new  master,  com- 
munism. Recruited  by  the 
Russians,  he  married  a com- 
munist, Utti  Friedmann;  in 
1934,  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge to  begin  life  as  a 
double  agent,  using  charm 
and  brilliance  to  rise 
through  the  ranks  of  MIS 
during  and  after  the  second 
world  war. 

With  evidence  mounting 
for  more  than  10  years  that 
leaked  secrets  were  behind 
intelligence  fiascos,  includ- 
ing botched  operations 
In  Korea  and  Albania, 

Philby  fled  In  1963. 

Decorated  by  the  KGB,  he 
lived  quietly  in  Moscow  and 
retained  a keen  interest  In 
British  affairs  until  hfa . 
death  In  May 1988,  aged  78. 

His  Russian  widow,  Ru- 
fina, was  his  fourth  wife. 


Philby  taunts  from  grave  in  new  book 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


THE  BRITISH  estab- 
lishment’s most  noto- 
rious traitor,  Soviet 
agent  and  MIG  infil- 
trator. Kim  Philby,  reached 
out  from  beyond  the  grave  to 
taunt  his  homeland  yesterday 
with  the  revelation  in  a new 
Russian  book  that  in  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  he  tutored  15 
Soviet  spies  in  the  art  of  being 
English. 

In  an  eerie  minor-image  of 
Philby's  own  youthful  conver- 
sion to  communism  at  Cam- 
bridge University  in  the 
1930s,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  “Cambridge  Five", 
the  Moscow  15  — young 
secret  agents  about  to  set  off 
for  Britain  — met  for  semi- 
nars and  English-language 
conversation  with  Philby  at  a 
secret  fiat  In  Moscow  every 
Friday  evening  from  1976 
until  his  death  in  1988. 

The  book,  I Did  It  My  Way: 
Kim  Philby  in  Espionage  and 
Life,  was  compiled  by  one  of 
his  students  — Yuri  Koba- 
ladze, a senior  official  in  the 
SVR,  Russia’s  equivalent  of 
MIG. 

Another  member  of  the 
group,  Mikhail.  Bogdanov,  de- 
scribes in  it  how  the  elderly 
spy  used  to  worry  that  he  was 


out  of  touch  with  Britain, 
which  he  had  not  seen  since 
his  treachery  was  uncovered 
and  he  fled  to  the  USSR  to 
1963. 

“His  doubts  were  ground- 
less," says  Bogdanov.  “At  the 
end  of  every  dass  the  sweat 
was  pouring  off  the  students.” 

Mikhail  Lyubimov,  a for- 
mer KGB  station  chief  in  Lon- 
don. said  it  was  possible  that 
several  of  the  15  were  still  on 
active  service.  Many  of  the 
others  were  now  using  the 
ski  Tig  Philby  taught  them  for 
capitalist  ends,  in  the  service 
of  Russia’s  powerful  banking 
groups.  Yet  Phflby’s  methods 
inevitably  live  on  to  Britons 
secretly  recruited  by  the  15 
over  the  years. 

The  book  was  launched  yes- 
terday by  Hubby's  Russian 
widow  Rufina,,  who  contrib- 
uted a personal  memoir,  and 
Mr  Kobaladze.  Mr  Kbbaladze 
said  the  title  had  been  chosen 
because  Philby  loved  to  listen 
to  Frank  Sinatra  singing  My 
Way. 

Rufina  Philby.  a calm,  de- 
termined woman  with  hen- 
naed hair  and  a green  suit 
said  she  had  written  the  mem- 
oir to  counter  the  wave  of 
books  about  her  husband 
brought  out  by  spy  writers 
only  interested  in  his  work. 
“We  lived  together  for  almost 


20  years  and  I don’t  think  any- 1 
one  apart  from  me  can  know  | 
how  he  lived,  what  he  felt 
what  he  experienced." 

For  years  Phflby’s  British 
spymastera  considered  him 
one  of  their  best  men  and  a 
natural  future  head  of  the 
secret  service.  He  had  free  ac- 
cess to  the  hidden  worlds  of 
MIS.  MIG  and  the  CIA.  All 
along  he  was  loyal  only  to 
Moscow,  passing  on  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  capture 
or  death  of  many  agents. 

In  a 1977  speech  to  Soviet 
intelligence  chiefs,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  the  hook, 
Philby  praised  his  first  Soviet 
hanr^pr  foj-  recruiting  him  as 
a promising  candidate,  six 
years  before  he  even  joined 
the  British  secret  service. 

“He  was  not  a traitor,”  said 
Mr  Kobaladze.  “He  wasn't  a 
British  agent  he  joined  the 
British  secret  service  as  a 
Soviet  agent” 

Mrs  Philby  said  her  hus- 
band had  suffered  in  exile. 
“He  loved  Moscow.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  help  mincing  hie 
motherland,  but  when  I aafcod 
him  he  said  while  it  would  be 
interesting  to  go  back  every- 
thing would  have  changed  so 
much  tt  would  be  alien  to 
him.” 

Her  memoir  reveals  that 
PhUby's  relationship  with  the 


KGB  was  anxious  and  fearfuL 
He  constantly  feared  interro- 
gation about  his  wife's  “unre- 
liable" friends. 

In  the  1970s  he  flew  Into  a 
rage  when  his  KGB  col- 
leagues asked  him  to  sign  a 
letter  condemning  dissidents. 
“You  should  be  fighting  real 
criminals  instead  of  persecut- 
ing dissidents,”  he  told  thup? 

Mr  Lyubimov  described 
him  as  “one  of  the  tragic  fig- 


ures of  the  century”,  who 
spent  his  life  working  for  the 
sake  of  Moscow  as  the  capital 
of  international  communism 
only  to  see  the  beginnings  of 
its  collapse  Into  Russian  na- 
tionalism before  he  died. 

“He  was  loyal  to  commu- 
nism," said  his  widow. 

“Now  communism  has  a 
negative  shade  but  for  him  it 
was  about  a just  society. 

“Utopian,  perhaps,  bat  all 


the  same  worth  struggling 
for.” 

Despite  the  fall  of  the  Wall, 
the  fascination  of  the  world  of 
cold-war  espionage  clearly 
retains  its  grip  on  the  Rus- 
sian as  much  as  the  Western 
media.  Asked  at  the  book 
launch  about  rumours  of  a 
“sixth  man”  Inside  British  In- 
telligence, Mr  Kobaladze  said: 
“Why-do  you  think  five  or  six, 
and  not  eight  or  10?" 


Stalker  targets  Spielberg 


ChrtrtopherReod 

In  Los  Angeles 

A HOMOSEXUAL  stalker 
with  a fixation  on 
Steven  Spielberg  was 
found  near  the  director's 
house  armed  with  a knife, 
and  carrying  handcuffs  and 
adhesive  tape,  authorities  In 
Los  Angeles  have  disclosed. 

Spielberg,  who  won  an 
Oscar  in  1994  for  Schindler's 
List  and  also  directed  the  Ju- 
rassic Park  films,  testified  be- 
fore a grand  jury  last  summer 
about  the  stalker,  Jonathan 
Norman,  who  Is  to  go  on  trial 
next  month  for  stalking. 

The  director  said:  “He  was 
on  a mission.  Thank  God,  he 
was  caught  — foe  would  have 
completed  his  mission.  I 
really  frit  my  life  was  in 
danger.” 

The  authorities  sealed  the 
evidence,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  secret  proceedings 
of  grand  juries,  but  tt  has  now 
been  made  public  because  of  a 

legal  petition  from  the  media 
Spielberg  has  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  but  stalking 


Steven  Spielberg:  1 really 
felt  my  life  was  in  danger1 

has  now  become  a significant 
fear  among  Hollywood 
celebrities. 

The  evidence  states  that 
Norman,  aged  31,  had  been  on 
a sleepless,  three-day  meth- 
amphetamine  (“speed”)  binge 
when  he  was  arrested  after 
several  visits  to  the  Spielberg 
borne  in  a private  estate  in 


the  seaside  community  of  Pa- 
cific Palisades.  ■ 

He  was  apparently  intent 
on  raping  the  director ‘and 
had  written  details  about  the 
Spielberg  family,  and  a list  of 
items  to  obtain  that  Included 
eye  masks,  chloroform  and 
dogcoHars. 

Norman  was  arrested  on 
July  u when  Spielberg  hap- 
pened to  be  to  Ireland  work- 
ing on  a film.  But  police  be- 
lieve that  Norman,  who  had 
tried  to  enter  the  estate  near 
the  end  of  June  but  •was 
turned  away  by  a security 
guard,  posed  a danger  to  the 
Spielberg  family. 

On  July  H.  the  guard,  an 
off-duty  police  officer,  again 
saw  Norman's  four-wheel  ve- 
hicle, which  was  in  the  drive- 
way facing  the  gates,  as  if 
Norman  was  ganging  how  to 
crash  them.  As  the  officer  ap- 
proached, Norman  fled,  but  a 
neighbour  found  him  with  his 
| "eyes  on  fire"  in  her  back  gar- 
den, holding  a curtain  rod 
over  his  head  “like  a javelin.” 

Norman’s  lover,  Charles 
Markovich,  told  the  grand 
Jury:  “He  is  a schizophrenic.” 


The  Hobbit  and  War  and  Peace 
beautifully  boxed  classic  listening. 
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Myra  Hindley 
retains  hope 
of  freedom 


Straw’s  life  term  ruling  upheld, 
but  parole  bid  is  not  excluded 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  Moors  murderer 
Myra  Hindley  yes- 
terday lost  tier  filial. 
lenge  to  the  decision 
by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  that  she 
should  stay  in  prison  Ibr  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
left  the  door  open  for  future 
applications  for  parole  and 
raised  the  issue  of  whether 
Judges  or  politicians  should 
decide  on  whether  a life  term 
prisoner  should  ever  be 
released. 

Lord  Bingham  wisn  ruled 
that  the  former  Home  Secre- 
tary Michael  Howard  had 
acted  unlawfully  in  failing  to 
make  any  allowance  for  the 
progress  of  a prisoner.  The 
ruling  is  the  latest  in  which 
Mr  Howard  has  been  deemed 
by  the  judicary  to  have  acted 
unlawfully. 

The  decision  was  welcomed 
by  relatives  of  the  children 
murdered  by  Hindley  and  Ian 
Brady,  but  attacked  by  Lord 
Longford,  who  has  cam- 
paigned on  Hindley1  s behalf. 
Hindley ’s  legal  team  were 
granted  leave  to  appeal. 

In  a 35-page  judgment  deliv- 
ered at  the  High  Court  in  Lon- 
don. the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
ruled  that  the  decisions  of  Mr 
Straw  last  month  and  of  Mr 
Howard  last  February  were 
lawful. 

They  had  both  indicated 
that  Hindley  should  not  be 
granted  parole,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  served  more 


than  an  earlier  tariff  of  30 
I years.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice found  that  Mr  Howard 
1 had  acted  unlawfully  in  De- 
cember 1994  by  “failing  to 
make  any  allowance  for  the 
possibility  that  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  excep- 
tional progress  by  a prisoner 
while  in  custody,  a review 
and  a reduction  of  a manda- 
tory life  sentences  prisoner's 
tariff  term  might  be  made". 

Mr  Howard  had  indicated 
that  those  on  whom  a life  tar- 
iff had  been  Imposed  would 
not  be  able  to  gain  release  by 
virtue  of  their  progress  in 
prison  and  lack  of  dangerous- 
ness to  society. 

Hindley  had  challenged  the 
decisions  of  successive  Home 
Secretaries  in  ruling  that  she 
should  spend  her  life  behind 
Inn  for  the  murders  of  Ed- 
ward Evans  and  Lesley  Ann 
Downey,  for  which  she  was 
jailed  for  life  in  1966. 

In  1987,  she  confessed  to  in- 
volvement in  three  addi- 
tional murders. 

The  Home  Office  welcomed 
the  decision  and  pointed  out 
that,  although  leave  to  appeal 
had  been  granted,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  made  It 
clear  that  It  was  not  as  a 
result  of  any  uncertainty  but 
because  of  the  “vast  Impor- 
tance” of  the  matter. 

Winnie  Johnson,  the 
mother  of  one  of  Hindtey*s 
five  victims,  12-year-old  Keith 
Bennett,  said  outside  the 
court:  ‘T  was  worried  in  case 
she  got  away  with  it  but  If 
she  ever  tries  to  get  out  she 
will  be  dead.”  She  criticised 
the  feet  that  Hindley  had  been 


granted  legal  aid  to  pursue 

the  case. 

Lord  Longford,  who  has  be- 
friended Hindley.  said:  Tt  is 
halfway  back  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. It  is  quite 

iniquitous.” 

Hadley's  co-defendant,  lan 
Brady,  said  in  a letter  to  the 
Guardian  that  people  were 
“naive"  if  they  thought  that , 
Hindley  would  give  up  her  at- 
tempts to  win  her  freedom 
now.  He  had  also  written  to 
the  Home  Secretary  saying 
that  Hindley  played  an  equal 
part  with  him  in  the  triflings,  i 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice, ! 
whose  judgment  was  en- i 
; dorsed  by  Mr  Justice  Hooper 
and  Mr  Justice  Astfll,  said:  *7 
part  from  the  case  uneasily 
conscious  that  the  issues 
which  may  really  underlie 
the  case  are  not  before  us. 
There  is  room  for  serious  de- 
bate whether  the  task  of  de- 
termining how  long  convicted 
murderers  should  serve  in 
prison  as  punishment  for 
their  crimes  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  judiciary ...  or, 
as  now,  by  the  executive.” 
But  this  was  a political  and 
constitutional  question,  he 
added. 

“The  applicant  [Hindley] 
dearly  feels  that  she  is  held 
hostage  to  public  opinion, 
condemned  to  pass  file  rest  of 
her  life  in  prison,  although  no 
longer  judged  a danger  to  any- 
one, because  of  her  notoriety 
and  the  public  obloquy  that 
would  wall  on  any  Home  Sec- 
retary who  ordered  her 
release.” 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  ex- 
pressed his  disquiet  that  the 
Judgment  had  been  leaked  to 
the  Daily  Mad,  and  asked  law- 
yers for  both  sides  to  assist 
him  in  finding  out  how  fills 
could  have  happened. 


Myra  Hindley . . . challenged  decisions  by  successive  Home  Secretaries  that  she  should  spend  rest  of  her  life  behind  bars 


‘I  part  from 
the  case 
uneasily 
conscious 
that  the 
issues  which 
may  really 
underlie  the 
case  are  not 
before  us. 
There  is  room 
for  serious 
debate 
whether  the 
task  of 
determining 
how  long 
convicted 
murderers 
should  serve 
in  prison  as 
punishment 
for  their 
crimes 
should  be 
undertaken 
by  the 

judiciary.  . . 
or,  as  now,  by 
the  executive’ 

Lord  Bingham, 
Lord  Chief 
Justice 


Killers  who  will  never  be  released 


Robert  Black  Colin  Ireland  Donald  Neilson  Dennis  Nilsen  Peter  Sutcliffe  Rosemary  West 


Ian  Brady 


A TOTAL  of  25  prisoners 
fees  whole  life  tariffs. 
The  Home  Office  con- 
firmed yesterday  they  include 
Hindley,  Brady,  Rosemary 
West  and  Colin  Ireland  but 
would  not  disclose  the  com- 
plete list. 

The  following  prisoners  are 
believed  to  be  on  it 

Ian  Brady,  60 

Ashworth  special  hospitaL 
Moors  murderer  who  tor- 
tured and  killed  children  in 
1963  and  1964. 

Myra  Hindley.  54 

In  Durham  prison.  Moors 

murderer. 

John  Straff  en,  67 
Strangled  three  girls  aged 


Beverly  AlKtt 


nine,  six  and  five.  Sentenced 
to  death  hut  reprieved  from 
gallows  in  1967.  Britain’s 
longest-serving  prisoner. 

Beverly  AUttt,  28 
Nurse  given  13  life  sentences 
in  1993  for  murdering  four 
children  in  her  care  and  in- 
juring nine  others,  smother- 
ing some  and  injecting  others 
with  insulin. 

Jeremy  B&mber,  36 
Killed  bis  adoptive  parents, 
his  sister  “Bambi”  and  her 
two  children  with  a gun  at 
their  Essex  fermhouse  to  get 
a £500,000  inheritance.  Jailed 
for  life  in  1986. 

Robert  Black,  50 

Jailed  for  life  In  1994  for  kill- 


ing Susan  Maxwell,  1L  Sarah 
Harper,  10,  and  Caroline 
Hogg,  five. 

John  Duffy,  38,  known  as 
the  Railway  Killer 
In  1988,  sentenced  to  life  for 
killing  two  women  and  five 
rapes.  Used  to  escape  by  train 
after  the  attacks. 

Kenneth  Erskine,  34,  the 
Stockwell  Strangler 
Given  seven  life  sentences  in 
1988  for  killing  seven  pension- 
ers in  three  months. 

Malcolm  Green,  50 
Killed  a prostitute  in  1971.  On 
his  release  he  battered  a New 
Zealand  tourist.  Clive  Tuhy, 
to  death.  He  then  dismem- 
bered his  victim's  body  and 


dumped  it  in  10  parts  in  plas- 
tic bags. 

Archie  Hall,  74 
Butler,  first  jailed  in  1979  in 
Edinburgh  for  murdering  ex- 
MP  Walter  Scott-EHiott  and 
his  wife  Dorothy,  his  employ- 
ers. On  his  release  he  killed 
his  brother,  his  brother's  girl- 
friend and  another  man. 

John  Hilton,  68 
Released  in  1978  from  a life 
sentence,  he  had  shot  dead 
two  more  men  within  months, 
leading  to  another  life 
sentence. 

Arthur  Hutchinson,  66 
Gatecrashed  wedding  recep- 
tion in  1983,  stabbing  to  death 
bride's  parents  and  their  son. 


28.  Raped  bride's  sister  at 
knifepoint 

Colin  Ireland,  43 
Five  life  sentences  in  1993  for 
torturing  and  killing  homo- 
sexuals he  picked  up  in  dubs 
in  London. 

Arthur  Jackson,  82 
Serving  life  In  Broadmoor 
Special  hospitaL  Shot  dead  a 
man  who  tried  to  stop  him 
from  escaping  from  a London 
bank  robbery  in  1967.  Escaped 
to  the  US  and  tried  to  kill 
actress  Theresa  Saldana. 

Paul  Magee,  49 
Shot  dead  special  constable, 
rapnn  Goodman,  in  Yorkshire 
in  1992.  Had  already  been 
given  a life  sentence  in  his  ab- 


sence for  murdering  under- 
cover SAS  officer  Herbert 
Westmacott  in  1981. 

Gerald  McDonnelL  46 
Received  a life  sentence  for 
his  part  in  blowing  up  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Brighton,  in 
1984,  killing  five  and  injuring 
30. 

Victor  Miller,  42 
Sexually  assaulted  and  bat- 
tered to  death  a newspaper 
boy  aged  14.  Had  already  as- 
saulted 29  boys.  Jailed  for  life 
in  1988. 

Peter  Moore,  51 
Sentenced  to  life  in  November 
1996  for  killing  four  men.  hav- 
ing tortured  more  than  50 
men  in  Wales. 


Donald  Neilson,  60,  known 
as  the  Black  Panther. 

In  1975  given  four  life  sen- 
tences for  murder,  including 
one  for  killing  heiress  Lesley 
Whittle,  17. 

Dennis  Nilsen,  51 
Civil  servant  who  killed  and 
dismembered  gay  men  in  his 
London  flat  Jailed  for  life  in 
1983  for  six  murders  and  two 
attempted  murders. 

Harry  Roberts,  61 
Armed  robber  who  shot  dead 
three  police  officers  after  they 
stopped  his  van  in  Shepherds 
Bush,  London.  Jailed  for  life 
in  1966. 

Dennis  Stafford,  64 
Jailed  in  1967  for  murdering  a 


business  associate.  Released 
on  license  in  1979,  but  was 
returned  to  jail  after  abscond- 
ing to  South  Africa  and  com- 
mitting further  offences. 

Peter  Sutcliffe,  51.  known 
as  the  Yorkshire  Ripper 
Given  20  life  sentences  in  1981 
for  killing  13  women  and  at- 
tacking seven  more. 

Rosemary  West,  43 
Convicted  in  1995  of  killing  10 
women  and  children,  includ- 
ing her  own  daughter.  Fred 
West  her  husband,  who  was 
also  charged  with  the  mur- 
ders, killed  himself  in  prison 
while  awaiting  trial.  She  was 
given  10  life  sentences. 

Compiled  by  Chris  MoUer 
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News  in  brief 


Duchess  has  cancer 
fear  lifted 


mat  a lump  under  her  arm  was  due  to  a viral  infection  and  not 
cancer.  Friends  said  the  duchess,  aged  38,  was  “greatly 

relieved"  by  the  news,  although  doctors  have  told  her  to  rest 
Her  private  office  said  she  had  been “touched”  by  messages 


She  had  been  awaiting  the  results  of  tests  carried  out  on 

Tuesday  at  the  private  Lister  Hospital,  a cancer  centre  in 
c^MI/mdoiL  HferGP  had  been  caDed  to  her  home  at  Sun- 


having  travelled  to  tbs  United  States  three  times  in  the  last 
month,  and  remained  distressed  by  the  death  ofDiflns,  Prin- 
CGSS  of 

Despite  worries,  on  Monday  the  duchess  did  a day's 


the  Lister.  She  is  due  to  spend  Christinas  at  Wood  Farm  on 
Qnepn's  ga^H ogham  estate  in  Norfolk.  — Stuart  Millar 


Man  stalked  village  bobby 

A MAN  acquitted  of  murder  was  convicted  yesterday  ofbarass- 


pownhAr,  Mark  Weston,  ased  22  and  unenufloved.  was  acquitted 

ofmurdering VJkM Thompson,  aged  30,  as  she waited  her  dag  less 
than  a mile  flrom  her  home  in  an  Oxfordshire village,  Ascott- 
under-Wychwood- 


fbr  three  months  by  police,  with  the  help  ofthe  village  bobby,  PC 

Fofrert  Salrnori-  No  one  has  since  been  charged  with,  the  murder. 

Magistrates  in  Witney  beard  yesterday  that  Weston  made  up  to 
50  silent  phone  calls  to  the  hobby  at  his  home,  which  backed  on  to 
Weston's,  and  to  his  wife  Sheila,  and  daughters  Natalie,  aged  19, 
and  Caroline,  aged  32,  between  June  and  September.^ 

The  court  heard  Weston  was  arrested  after  video  surveillance 
of  a phone  box  in  the  village.  He  claimed  to  police  that  the  bobby 
had  harassed  hm  after  his  acquittal  by  stopping  and  searching 
him.  He  said  cf  the  calls:  “This  is  just  like  last  year  when  he  was 
listening  to  us.  I thought,  why  cant  somebody  harass  him  like  he 
was  doing  to  me." 

Weston  admitted  four  offences  under  the  new  Protection  from 
Harassment  Act  He  was  given  a two-year  conditional  discharge 
and  ordered  not  to  approach  PC  Salmon,  or  his  family,  except  in 
the  course  of  the  officer's  duties. 


Ex-footballer  on  sex  charge 

FORMER  footballer  Mickey  Thomas  has  been  charged  with 
having  sex  with  a girl  under  16  and  will  appear  before  magistrates 
an  January  22. 


top  chibs  including  Manchester  United  before  ending  bade  at  his 
first  dub,  WTexham,  where  he  scored  a goal  that  knocked  out 
Arsenal  out  ofthe  FA  Cup  in  1992. 

He  was  questioned  at  Llandudno  police  statical,  North  Wales, 
<xi  Monday,  and  charged  with  three  offences  of  unlawful  sexual 
intercourse  with  a girl  under  16.  He  has  been  released  on  police 

bafl.  A police  spokesman  refused  to  comment  on  reports  that  the 
girl  may  be  as  young  as  13,  or  that  it  was  her  parents  who  had 
made  a complaint-  — Nick  Var ley 


Mail  pays  Carling  damages 

T-HR  Daily  Mail  has  publicly  apologised  to  Wffl  Catling,  the 

former  England  rugby  union,  captain,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 

unriferlnsaH  Hhd  ifamagpa  far  falsely  accusing  him  of  “stalking"  a 
girl  with  phone  calls. 

The  High  Court  in  Nottingham  heard  yesterday  that  on  August 

d the  Mail  published  a prominent  article  describing  Mr  Carting  as 
a “late  niglrt  phone  pest” who  had  telephoned  Dublin  teenager 

Wrtwra  Rnhartanm  “morning,  nnnn  and  night"  The  lmfoimripr) 
statements  were  a grave  reflection  on  his  personal  and  profes- 
integrity  SK*d  had  ranged  him  great hnr* and  distress,  said 
Mr  Carling's  solicitor.  P&ulBalen. 

Hie  Mail  agreed  to  pay “a  sum  of  damages"  and  legal  costs, 

hnvfng-grr<qypd  fhat  Charting  rjUfl rurt  maim  yfti  phnne  calls  and  - 

that the  stalking  accusation  was  campletdy  untrue. 


New  look  driving  licence 


DRIVING  LICENCE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


1.  Jons* 

2.  Arm  FA 

3.01 424968  Scotland 
4. 01-07-08  30-00-06 


& Longview  Road,  Swansea.  3AE7JL 

& B Cl  D 


10.01-12-76 
11.30-11-09 
12-  2 


01-12-78 

30-11-28 

70 


09-11-02 

3041-04 

12S 
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Diana’s  last  interview 
surfaces  in  Paris 


Jon  Henley  in  Paris 

IN  AN  Interview  published 
four  months  after  their 
deaths.  Diana.  Princess  of 
Wales  and  DodI  A1  Fayed 
speak  of  their  love  for  each 
other  and  the  possibility  of 
marriage. 

Published  yesterday  in 
Paris  Match,  which  sold  out 
within  hours,  the  interview 
by  an  unnamed  journalist 
was  conducted  in  the  South  of 

Prance  weeks  before  the  cou- 
ple died  In  a car  crash  In 
Paris,  the  magazine  claims. 

“My  feelings  for  Dodi  are 
deep,  and  I believe  his  are  sin- 
cere." she  said.  “His  family 
has  been  dose  to  me  for  a long 
tm*  ...  Dodi  and  William  get 
yg  very  wdL  I am  rediscov- 
ering what  a warm  flunfiy  at- 
mosphere means.  Why  should 
1 1 hide  that  happiness?" 


She  added:  “Today,  I dream 
of  sincerity  and  love.  Passion 
is  less  important  to  me  than 
harmony.  I am  like  a boat 
that  has  passed  through  a 
long  storm,  and  1 long  for  per- 
fect good  weather.” 

Dodi,  asked  what  he  ex- 
pected from  the  frtture,  said 
he  had  “never  experienced 
such  harmony.  My  dream . . . 
why  not  finally  make  a love 
marriage  out  of  this?” 

Princess  Diana  and  Dodi 
also  said  they  were  planning 
humanitarian  projects 
together.  “Mohamed  A1 
Fayed,  Dodi’s  father,  would 
like  to  devote  part  of  his  for- 
tune to  humanitarian  action, 
to  helping  children  and  old 
people,"  she  said.  “We  are 
considering  how  to  shape  this 
project" 

A spokesman  for  the  maga- 
zine declined  to  say  why  it  had 
delayed  publication  for  so  long. 


Lindsay  Griffiths:  Tve  been  CohelZ  and  back  these  last  few  days’  moroGRAmc*ra.W7HBJFCM> 


POSTERS  cf  a hospital 
letter  which  dears  a 
young  woman  of  car- 
rying the  Aids  virus 
are  to  be  pasted  round  Brit- 
ain's biggest  army  base,  in  an 
escalating  row  over  secret 
military  warnings  of  HIV  in 
“local  females  liberal  with 

their  sJTectlaas”. 

The  drastic  step  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Lino- 
say  Griffiths,  aged  19,  whose 
solicitor  is  examining  events 
over  the  last  two  days. 

Commanders  of  Calterfck 
garrison  In  North  Yorkshire 
where  HIV  testing  has  been 
offered  to  all  6£00  troops, 
refused  to  back  down  on  their 
riaim  that  at  least  two  focal 
women  were  HIV  positive. 
The  garrison  dismissed  calls 
for  an  apology  to  Ms  Griffiths 
and  an  18-year-old  Mend,  who 
have  been  besieged  by  the 
media  although  they  were  not 
identified  in  the  warning  and 
have  not  been  named  by  the 
army. 

Ms  Griffiths  was  sect  writ- 
ten confirmation  yesterday 

that  an  HTV  Wood  test  taken  at 
Darlington  Memorial  hospital 
on  Wednesday  had  confirmed 
«Hd-  she  was  free  from  lnfeo- 
ttnn  Outside  her  home  on  a 
ennmrn  wafafe  at  Cofbum,  tile 
barracks’  civilian  vfBajae.  she 
showed  the  text  signed  by  Ban 
Rajah,  consultant  fn  genito- 
urinary medicine. 

Local  people  and  passers-by 
in  Colburn  and  tike  nearby  A1 
Great  North  Road  wiQ  be  able 
to  read  the  foil  text  tm  bzll- 


hsve  been  ftrough.  I am  terri- 
fied of  needles  but  I forced  my- 
self to  have  the  test  to  prove 
once  and  for  all  dart  x do' not 


‘An  apology  is  the 
least  of  what  the 
army  owes  me 
after  what  I have 
been  through' 


have  Aids.  I have  been  to  hell 
and  back  these  last  few  days.” 

Her  solicitor,  John  McAr- 
die,  said  be  would  be  looking 
fn  detail  at  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  affair  with  a 
view  to  possible  legal  action. 
He  said:  “We  will  he  looking 
into  all  aspects  of  this  matter, 
too! Tiding  how  ft  was  handled 
In  the  first  instance  by  the 
army,  and  we  will  act 
accordingly.” 

The  army  emphasised  yes- 
terday that  it  had  gone  to 
great  pains  not  to  name  any- 
one, in  spite  of  intense  ques- 
tioning at  a press  conference. 
Ms  Griffiths  and  her  friend. 


deputy  commander. 

The  army  appeared  slightly 
to  modify  Its  original  HIV 
claim,  referring  In  yester- 
day's statement  to  the  “he- 
ller tbaft  a number  of  women 
at  Catterick  bad  contracted 
Aids.  The  original  order, 
based  on  several  confidential 
sources,  did  not  qualifiy  the 
allegation. 

Privately,  officers  believe 
they  are  ou  firm  ground  in 
spite  of  doubts  at  North  York- 
shire  health  authority  about 
such  a serious  breach  of  med- 
ical confidentiality.  First  inti- 
mations of  HTV  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  an  Infected 
man  who  approached  the 
Sun.  It  Is  also  understood  that 
there  is  a belief  that  the 
health  authority's  tally  of 
only  eight  HIV  positive 
women  In  North  Yorkshire  Is 
not  up  to  date. 

Ms  Griffiths  urged  her 
friend,  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  signed  up  by  a news- 
paper, to  follow  her  to  Darling- 
ton hospital  to  avoid  “going 
through  life  with  the  worry  at 
the  back  of  her  mind”. 

She  said:  “Idon’t  think  she 
is  planning  to  have  a test,  but 
I would  advise  her  to.  These 
rumours  started  when  I 
started  hanging  around  with 
her. 


Fayed  ‘abused  and  harassed 
female  staff  at  Harrods’ 


Rory  Carroll 

MOHAMED  A1  Fayed, 
the  owner  of  Harrods, 
was  last  night 
accused  In  a television  docu- 
mentary of  sexually  assault- 
ing and  harassing  female 
members  ofthe  store's  staff. 

Four  women  alleged  on 
-rrVs  The  Big  Story  that  they 
were  repeatedly  groped,  sub- 
jected to  crude  sexual 
remarks  and  promised  lavish 
rewards  in  return  for  sex. 

Mr  Fayed  issued  a state- 
ment condemning  the  ^ 
as  an  outrageous  and  untrue 
rehash  of  allegations  first 
made  by  Vanity  Fair  maga- 
zine in  1991,  now  fuelled  by 
disgruntled  former 

employees. 

The  programme  claimed 
Mr  Fayed’s  obsession  with 
health  led  to  some  female  staff 
being  sent  to  a private  clinic 


for  medical  examinations 
which  included  tests  for  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases. 

One  of  Harrods*  former  law- 
yers, Francesca  Betterman, 
said:  “It  was  certainly  noth- 
ing to  do  with  work.  I mean, 
it’s  been  alleged  that  he  has 
some  sort  of  germ  phohia,  but 
I fhinir  it  goes  way  .beyond 
that  I think  he  organises  me- 
dicals for  any  girl  that  he 
takes  a fancy  to,  just  on  the 
off-chance  that  he  might 
succeed.’’ 

An  unnamed  farmer  female 
staff  member  claimed  she  had 
to  fight  off  Mr  Fayed  during  a 
sexual  assault  Another  said 
he  made  sexual  advances 
after  she  made  it  clear  she 
was  not  interested-  “He  used 
to  touch  me,  touch  my  bum  or 
touch  my  hack  of  my  legs, 
anything.  And  he  made  me 
feel  really  upset  and  angry. 
He  made  me  come  into  his 
office  and  he  started  abusing 


me  and  holding  me  and  say- : 
tug  if  I had  sex  with  him  lie 
would  give  me  anything  1 
wanted.” 

Two  other  unnamed  woman 
also  alleged  harassment  One 
said:  “He  would  come  and  i 
grope  me  and  make  obscene 
remarks  about  my  sexual  life, 
my  private  parts.  When  I got 
annoyed  and  told  him  it  was 
none  of  his  business,  he  used 
to  laugh  and  walk  away.” 

Robert  Loftus,  the  Harrods 
former  security  chief  who  j 
recently  revealed  that  Mr 
Fayed  secretly  (but  legally) 
bugged  employees,  claimed 
Mr  Fayed  did  not  care  what 
he  said  to  female  staff 

“In  many  instances  it  had  a 
sexual  connotation  and  four- 
letter  wends  were  common- 
place. And  these  girls  either 
accepted  it,  or  they  moved 
on,  "he  said. 

In  his  statement  Mr  Fayed 
said  .be  was  nnahlp  to  com- 


Payed...  accused 


ment  in  detail  or  contribute 
to  the  programme  because  be 
was  not  allowed  to  hear  the 
allegations  in  advance. 

Pending  court  actions  also 
made  it  difficult  to  respond, 
hesaid- 


FROM  next  summer  driving  licences  will  carry  the  holder's 
photograph,  as  above,  the  transport  minister.  Gavin  Strang, 
announced  yesterday . The  change  brings  the  DE  Into  line  with 
Europe  and  follows  an  EU  directive.  Current  licences  remain 
valid  until  they  expire  or  need  to  register  a change  of  address. 

“There’s  no  question  of  these  licences  being  used  as  identity 
cards,  nor  will  there  be  any  compulsion  for  holders  to  carry 
them  at  all  times,”  said  an  Environment  and  Transport  Depart- 
ment spokeswoman. 

The  AA  said:  “A  majority  of  our  members  are  in  favour  of  the 
licence  carrying  photos.  This  new  practice  should  help  cut 
down  on  fraud  cases,  where  people  take  the  practical  part  of  the 
driving  test  on  behalf  of  someone  else.” 


Classic  comeback  for  DJ 

PAUL  GAMBAOCINl  is  returning  to  Classic  FM  in  Jan 


Ben  Okri  laments  the  loss  of  ca  spy  in  the  seat  of  power* 

Cool 
No.10 
Cat 
lives 
on  in 
verse 


Sundays.  Gambacdni,  aged  48,  was  axed  from  Radio  3 last  year 
after  listeners  complained  about  his  style  and  American  accent 
He  responded  by  caning  them  “the  least  civilised  and  most 
bigoted  audience  I have  encountered  In  2S  years  cfhroadcasting". 
Gambaccinl  first  worked  for  Classic  five  years  ago,  when  It 
launched, 

David  Meflor,  the  former  minister,  will  also  start  a 26-part 
Sunday  series.  Across  The  Threshold,  on  Classic  next  month. 


Ode  to  A Street  Cat 
For  Humphrey 

There  is  a cat  who  visits 
Downing  Street 
Where  plenty  of big  i oigs  often 
meet : 

This  is  a cat  with  lots  of  clout 
Who  doesn  t care  who  'stnor 
out 

It's  a bit  like  you  and  l 
And  ther&bre  is  a sort  of  spy 
Watching  those  in  power 
Huddled  up  in  their  tower. 

Now  this  art's  beat  retired  to  a 
mystery  home 
Awayfrom  the  secrets  ofthe 
majestic  dome. 

And  now  there  is  silence  in  the 
street: 

The  silence  qf  God's  mysterious 
feet 

And  with  the  silence  in  the 
Downing  Street  hour 
An  invisible  cat  now  prowls  the 
residence  cf  power. 

But  maybe  it  was  better  when 
the  street  cat  was  free 
That  way  they  knew  who  the 
listener  might  be. 


Sarah  HaU 

I IE  has  received  tele- 
P’H  grams  from  the  White 
I I House,  prompted 
photo  calls,  graced  Christ- 
inas cards,  and  dominated 
government  briefings. 


Ben  Okri  — inspired  by  the  muse  ofHumphrey  the  cat 


But  yesterday,  Hum- 
phrey, the  former  Downing 
Street  cat,  gained  Us  great- 
est accolade  — a poem  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  Booker 
Prize  winner  Ben  Okri. 

Ode  to  a Street  Cat  de- 
scribes the  li-year-old  as  “a 
cat  with  lots  of  clour,  who 
represents  the  rights  of  the  i 
nation  by  striking  in  ! 
power  “as  a sort  of  spy". 

Mr  Okri,  who  won  the 
1991  Booker  Prize  with  The 
Famished  Road,  a rhap- 
sodic vision  of  an  Africa  I 
slipping  between  night- 1 


mare  and  reality,  penned 
the  ode  three  days  ago, 
moved  by  Humphrey's 
predicament. 

A one-time  stray,  Hum- 
phrey has  seen  off  two 
prime  ministers  but  last 
month  was  banished  from 
Downing  Street  to  the  sub- 
urbs on  the  grounds  of  ill- 
health  — - With  mandarins 

muttering  darkly  of  Incon- 
tinence. His  shnrir  resigna- 
tion led  animal-loving'  Tory 
MP  Alan  dark  to  suggest 
he  had  been  done  away  i 
with,  a view  lent  credence  . 


by  rumours  that  on  Cherie 
Blair’s  arrival  at  No  10  she 
found  him  “unhygienic”. 

Yesterday.  Mir  Okri.  aged 
38  and  bam  in  Nigeria,  de- 
nied he  had  written  the 
poem  with  an  eye  to  becom- 
ing a future  poet  laureate. 
So,  what  inspired  him? 

“There’s  dearly  an  iden- 
tification there  . . . fft« 
story  speaks  to  something 
in  us.'*  He  added:  “He's  a 
cat  with  clout:  there’s  no 
other  way  toput  it,  and  toe 
clout  isn’t  obviously  politi- 
cal, but  spiritual.  ” 


News  in  brief 


Duchess  of  York 
‘told  to  rest’ 

SARAH.  Duchess  ofYork,  was  yesterday  reassured  by  doctors 
that  a lump  under  her  arm  is  due  to  a viral  infection  and  not 
cancer.  Friends  said  the  duchess,  aged  88,  was  “greatly 

relieved”  toy toe  news;  although  doctors  have  told  her  to  rest 

Her  private  office  said  she  had  been ‘‘touched”  by  messages 
of  support  since  the  cancer  scare  was  reported  yestariay. 

She  had  been  awaitingthe  results  oftests  carried  out  on 
Tuesday  night  at  the  private  Lister  Hospital,  a cancer  centre  in 
central  London.  Her  GP  had  been  called  to  her  home  at  Sun-  . 
nfnghm  Berkshire,  after  she  complained  of  feeling  run  down. 

Friends  say  fth*  had  tMHMra  workine  a punishing  cfharinte, 
having  traveled  to  tiie  United  States  three  times  in  the  last 
mpnfh  r*>matnp^  d jjstriBBRad  hy  the  death  nflMana,  Prin- 

oess  off  wales.  Despite  health  worries,  on  Monday  she  did  a 
day’s  filming  for  a WeightWatcher’s  ad,  and  visited  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  children's  hospital  immediately  before  going  to 
the  Lister.  She  Is  due  to  spend  Christmas  at  Wood  Farm  on  the 
Queen's  Sandringham  estate  in  Norfolk.  . — Stuart  Millar 

Man  guilty  of  harassing  police 

AMAN  acquitted  afmurder  was  convicted  yesterday  of  harass 
ingthefemflyoTapoiliceoffloer  who  helped  investigated  him. 
Mark  Western,  aged  22  and  unemployed,  was  acquitted  last  De- 
cember  erf  murdering  VDdri  Thompson,  aged  30,  as  she  walked  her 
dog  less  than  a mile  from  her  home  in  an  Oxfordshire  village, 
Ascott-under- Wythwood.  During  the  murder  investigation  Wes- 
ton’s phone  was  bugged  for  three  months  with  the  help  of  the 
village  bobby,  PC  RobertSalraon. 

Maglstcates  in  Witney  heard  yesterday  that  Weston  made  up  to 
60  sQent  phone  cabs  to  the  bobby  at  his  hcane,  which  backed  onto 
Weston’s,  and  to  his  wife  Sheila,  and  daughters  Natalie,  aged  19, 
and  Caroline,  aged 22,  between  June  and  September. 

The  court  heard Weston  was  arrested  after video  surveillance 
ofapbone  hex  in  the village.  He  claimed  to  police  the  bobby  had 
harassed  him  after  his  trial  Weston  admitted  four  cffences  under 
the  newFrotection  from  Harassment  Act  Hie  was  given  a two- 
year  conditional  discharge  and  ordered  not  to  approach  Pc 
Salmon  or  his  family. 


Drivers  to  carry  photo  ID 

DRIVING  licences  wifi  cany  the  holder’s  photograph  from  next 
summer,  the  transport  minister,  Gavta  Strang,  announced  yester- 
day. TIm  change  wffl  bring  the  UK  into  line  wifo  Europe  and 

follows  axxEU  directive. 

Currezff  lfoenoes  rexmun  valid  until  they  expire  or  need  to  be 
changed.  “There’s  no  qyc8tion.cff these  licences  being-used  as 
Mimtitv  cards,  norwffltherehe  any  ciynpiqirioo  for  hoMpTs  tn 
carry  than  at  all  trines^*1  said  an  Emrirnnmpnt:  anri  Transport 
Department  spokeswoman. 


Footballer  on  sex  charge 

FOIfeSER  footballer  Mickey  Thomas  has  been  charged  with 


on  January  22. 

Thomas,  aged  43,  won  51  caps  playing  fear  Wales,  and was  with 
top  dubs  indudtag  Manchester  United  before  aiding  bat*  at  his 
first  dub,  Wrexham,  where  he  scored  a goal  that  knocked  out 
Arsenal  in  1992. 

HS  was  questioned  at  Llandudno  police  station.  Ninth  Wales, 
on  Monday,  and  charged with,  three  offences  of  unlawful  sexual 


halLA  police  spokesman  refused  to  comment  on  reports  that  the 
gW  may  be  as  young  as  13,  or  that  her  parents  had  made  a 
complaint  — Nick  Var  ley 


Carling  wins  apology 

Tins  DAILY  MAIL  has  publicly  apologised  to  Win  Carling,  the 


uxidisriosedllbditaniagreandlfirelc^forMsetyarraMinffhim 
of “stalking’’ a girt  wifo  phone  calls. 

The  High  Court  in  Nottingham  heard  yesterday  that  on  A ugust 
4theMaflpohIJs]tedapronik^rtartiglede«TihhigMrrflri;ngac 
a “late  night  phone  pest”  who  had  telephoned  Dublin  teenager 
Rebecca  Robertson  “morning,  noon  and  night”.  The  unfounded 
statements  werea  grave  reflection  on  his  personal  and  profeS" 
atonal  mtegrify  and  had  caused  him  great  hurt  and  distress,  said 
Mr  Carting’s  solicitor,  Paul  Balm. 


Gambaccini  goes  back 

PAUL  GAMBaCCini  is  returning  to  QassteFM  In  January  to 
host  Classic  Countdown  an  Saturdays  airiCcnmtdown  Top  T«i  on 
Sundays.  Gamhaninl.  aged  48.  washed  from  Radio  3h«t  year 
after  listeners  complained  about  his  style  and  American  accent 
He  responded  by  cafling  them  "Ihe  least  civfljsed  and  most 
bigoted  aiidienrelbareeacountered  In  2g  years  cfbroadcastigg”. 

David  Mdlor,  the  former  minister,  wDl  also  start  a 2frpart 
Sunday  serifis.  Across  The  Thread.  rH^  month. 
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BRITAIN  5 


‘The  Scotland 
Bill  is  a 
genuinely 
historic 
document. 

In  well  under 
300  days, 
we  have  set 
in  train  the 
biggest 
change  in 
300  years 
of  Scottish 
history’ 

Donald  Dewar 


Best  of  both  worlds 


Scottish  Parliament 

Scotland  B*  introduced  yesterday  and  expeaed  to  recetvo  Royal  Assent  in 
thamkkSeaf  noxtyoor.  129  Membws  of  a Scotttalv  Parliament  to 
elected  by  PR  In  1999.  Scottish  Parflament  up  and  ninnmg  In  January  2000 
to  coincide  wfth  mOoniwn.  Donald  Dewar  iwy  to  bo  the  First  MMstar. 
though  Robtn  Cook  has  not  yet  ruled  hhnseif  ouL 

Scotland 


Scotland  will 


Ccrtmt  «v Hacat  poicy ' 
i control'.' 


FopaigftpaMay 


.SWtfaaajattnwhaiwif 
Olandgas  . 

Ahprtbn  * ■ 


Haatti 
Education 
Local  government 
Transport 

CranhaMow 
PoBce 
Ewawmem 
Judicial  appointments 
Tax-raising  power  «p  to  3p  extra 
In  Income  un 


R«8MjaJk»ofil*ySghlbou* 
nafpduBogotmtttfWaain' 
Outer  Spaco  •. 


Scots  mV  fuva  twice  as 
many  damocntitc  rfg/us 
as  line  mouth  at  mo 
bcnfer,  being  ante  to 
yotm  bam  tor  Scottish 
PmSammtatd 


An  upbeat  Donald  Dewar  taking  questions  yesterday  on  Ms  plans  fbr  a Scottish  Parliament  photograph:  mike  gibbons 


Flashpoint*: 

V/ hat  used  to  bo  too  Wei;  Lothian  Qu*  slicn  bo?  now  t-oing 
tfesciibed  a*  the  'English  Cuestion  . Th:*  is  twwieniiy;  why 
rincuid  Scottish  MP*  at  Westminster  be  allowed  'o  hove  « 
say  On  purely  English  metiers  while  English.  SJtPa  will  no 
iWitjer  hnvc  a say  on  Scottish  matters. 


Dewar  on  course  to  lead  Scottish  Parliament 


Ewen  MacAsJdff,  Ctifef 
Political  Correspondent 


ONALD  Dewar,  the 
k Scottish  Secretary, 
Its  on  course  to  be- 
come leader  of  Scot- 
land's first  parliament  In  2000 
in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Robin 
Code,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  rule  himself  out  of  the 
running. 

Speculation  increased  yes- 
terday as  the  Scotland  BEL 


was  published,  detailing  the 
division  of  powers  between 
Westminster  and  Scotland. 

Mr  Denar  and  Mr  Cook  win 
have  to  make  up  their  minds 
early  in  the  new  year.  One  of 
Mr  Cook’s  aides  said  yester- 
day the  Foreign  Secretary 
had  not  yet  maria  a choice: 
“He  will  let  his  constituents 
know  first.  He  has  not  closed 
the  door  on  it  (the  Scottish 
Parliament).” 

Scotland  on  Sunday 
reported  last  weekend  that 


Mr  Dewar  and  Mr  Cook  had 
made  an  agreement  in  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
7 pad  the  Scottish  Parliament 
and  Mr  Dewar  would  stand 
aside,  possibily  becoming 
Speaker  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament. 

There  was  a meeting  but 
Mr  Dewar  and  Mr  Cook’s 
aides  yesterday  denied  any 
agreement  had  been  mad* 
Labour  sources  in  Scotland 
said:  “Mr  Dewar  would  rather 
be  dead  in  his  grave  than  be 


Speaker  In  a Scottish 
Parliament” 

Although  Mr  Dewar  keeps 
protesting  he  is  too  old,  the 
sources  predicted  Mr  Dewar 
will  take  over  the  job  of 
leader,  formally  known  as  the 
First  Minister.  “He  is  obses- 
sive about  Scottish  devolu- 
tion. He  is  having  the  time  of 
his  life.  There  is  no  way  he 
will  bow  out” 

Mr  Cook  would  be  the 
dream  choice  of  the  Scottish 
left,  who  fantasise  about  him 


implementing  leftwing  poli- 
cies in  Scotland,  but  Mr  Blair 
would  see  Mr  Dewar,  who  has 
been  on  the  right  of  the  party 
all  his  career,  as  a safer  bet 

With  Mr  Dewar  as  First 
Minister,  Henry  McLeish,  the 
Scottish  Office  minister  res- 
ponsible for  devolution  pol- 
icy, will  push  to  replace  him 
as  Scottish  Secretary. 

Publishing  the  Scotland  Bill 
yesterday,  Mr  Dewar  de- 
scribed it  as  a “genuinely  his- 
toric document  In  weD  under 


300  days,  we  have  set  in  train 
the  biggest  change  in  300 
years  erf  Scottish  history". 

The  bill  deals  mainly  with 
the  detail  of  disentangling 
Scotland  from  Whitehall, 
with  all  the  powers  to  be 
retained  by  Westminster 
listed. 

Whitehall  departments 
have  been  scouring  the  draft 
bill  but  Mr  Dewar  has 
emerged  unscathed,  with  bas- 
clally  the  same  powers  he  set 
out  in  the  white  paper  before 


the  summer.  The  hill  will  be 
given  its  second  reading  on 
January  12  and  13,  will  go  to 
the  Lords  after  Easter  and  is 
expected  to  receive  the  Royal 
Assent  either  before  the  sum- 
mer or  in  October. 

Given  the  overwhelming 
support  for  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment in  September's  referen- 
dum, the  Conservative  consti- 
tutional spokesman,  Michael 
Ancram,  effectively  threw  in 
the  towel  yesterday,  saying  he 
will  not  seek  to  delay  the  bOL 


Disabled  ‘fearful  and  betrayed’  as  ministers  refuse  to  veto  benefit  cuts 


David  Brindfe,  Social 
Ssrvtcos  Correspondent 


.ESABHITY  campaign- 
jers  last  night  promised 
’to  keep  up  pressure  on 
the  Government  after  minis- 
ters refused  to  assure  them 
that  benefits  for  sick  and  dis- 
abled people  would  not  be  cut 
in  the  expenditure  review. 

Harriet  Hannan,  the  Social 


Security  Secretary,  told  lead- 
ers of  the  All-Party  Disable- 
ment Group  she  would  meet 
them  again  after  Christmas, 
hut  declined  to  give  them  the 
undertaking  they  wanted. 

Lord  Ashley,  the  group’s 
joint  chairman  and  a Labour 
peer,  said  after  an  hour-long 
meeting:  “We  feel  there  must 
be  no  cuts  in  Individual  dis- 
ability benefits,  which  are  al- 
ready at  a very  low  level.” 


Ms  Harman  said  in  an  ITN 
interview  later  “I  did  say 
very  dearly  to  them  that  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  a 
review  and  because,  we  be- 
lieve the  system  needs  to  be 
improved  we  cannot  say  we 
would  not  have  any  changes." 

The  meeting,  also  attended 
by  Baroness  Hollis,  the  junior 
social  security  minister  lead- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  £23.5 
hiTTton  disability-benefits  -Mil, 


followed  last  weekend’s  leak 
of  a Whitehall  memorandum 
confirming  ministers  were 
seeking  “substantial"  savings 
in  the  benefits  to  boost  expends 
tore  on  education  aod  health. 

Lord  Ashley  said  disabled 
people  were  deeply  worried 
and  needed  fhw  wind  of  assur- 
ance his  delegation  had 
sought  “They  are  anxious 
and  fearful  and  some  feel  be- 
trayed. I don’t  think  that,  in 


the  absence  of  this  kind  of 
undertaking,  they  will  have 
their  anxieties  alleviated.” 
Tory  MP  Peter  Bottomley, 
the  other  joint  chairman  of 
the  group,  said:  “When  we 
hear  that  they  are  looking  at 
the  fixture  need  fbr  some  of 
these  benefits  we  sometimes 
get  the  impression  it's  rather 
like  Cromwell  looking  at  the 
fixture  need  for  Charles  L" 
Tony  Blair  told  the  Cabinet 


yesterday  that  he  believed 
people  would  understand  what 
the  Government  was  seeking 
to  do  once  the  facts  were  pre- 
sented and  the  situation  ex- 
plained. “We  have  to  get  the 
welfare  state  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was 
founded,  Which  is  nnitor-Hriing 
the  importance  of  work,  help- 
ing those  who  are  in  need.” 
Downing  St  yesterday  con- 
firmed that  a green  paper  in 


January  or  February  would 
outline  the  Government's  ap- 
proach to  welfare  reform  and 
set  out  its  principles. 

But  there  was  relief  for  Mr 
Biair  when  a TUG  deputation 
emerged  from  talks  at  No  10 
supporting  the  Government's 
approach,  with  general  secre- 
tary John  Monks  saying  he 
agreed  with  the  aim  of  im- 
proving the  welfare  state  for 
“those  who  really  need  It”. 


Smith 

unveils 

lottery 

plan 


Dmn  QMst«r 
Arts  Correspond  ant 


TEACHER  training, 
out-of-school  activi- 
ties and  healthy  liv- 
ing centres  will 
receive  £1  billion  from  the 
National  Lottery  by  2001. 
under  plans  outlined  by  Chris 
Smith,  the  Culture  Secretary, 
yesterday. 

With  the  National  Lottery 
Bill  being  given  ils  second 
reading  In  the  House  uf  Lords, 
Mr  Smith  revealed  that 
£300  million  wiU  he  spent  on 
training  nearly  500.000  teach- 
ers and  librari:ms  in  Lhe  use 
or  Information  technology, 
under  plans  to  expand  the 
range  of  good  causes. 

A similar  sum  will  go  to 
fund  out-of-school  activities, 
including  childcare  and 
homework  clubs  in  all 
secondary’  schools  and  a quar- 
ter of  primary  schools . 

Around  £200  million  will  go 
to  fond  a network  or  hcalthy 
Living  clubs  designed  tu  serve 
20  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  £200  million  to  kick  sum 
the  National  Endowment  for 
Science,  Technology  and  the 
Arts  (Nesta),  which  is  billed 
as  a new  national  trust  for  tal- 
ent and  creativity. 

In  a consultation  exercise 
on  the  proposals,  of  500 
organisations  and  00  individ- 
uals who  responded  tn  the 
National  Lottery  white  paper. 
S3  per  cent  supported  training 
and  out-of-school  activities.  90 
per  cent  backed  healthy  liv- 
ing centres  and  91  per  cent 
welcomed  the  creation  or 
Nesta,  which  will  become  one 
of  the  top  10  charities. 

The  aim  is  for  the  private 
sector  to  supplement  the 
£200  million  starting  fund  set 
aside  for  Nesta.  which  It  is 
hoped  will  generate  £14  mil- 
lion in  interest  per  year. 

Mr  Smith  said  that  the  new 
initiatives  would  not  take 
money  away  from  existing 
lottery  commitments. 

The  lottery  bill  also  intro- 
duces two  structural  changes 
to  the  administration  of  the 
lottery.  It  gives  the  lottery 
watchdog  more  powers  to  fine 
the  operating  company,  and  it 
allows  the  distributing  agen- 
cies, notably  the  Arts  Counil, 
to  be  more  pro-active  and 
strategic  in  its  handling  of  lot- 
tery money. 
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Geoffrey  GSbbs  on  a 
new  view  of  Exeter 


IAN  was  clearly  as- 
tounded. Standing  at  his 
favourite  pitch  in  the 
doorway  of  a pizza  restaur 
rant  on  Exeter's  High 
Street,  the  Big  Issue  seller 
struggled  to  comprehend 
that  anyone  would  want  to 
watch  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  Christmas 
shoppers  aroxmd  him. 

“Americans  watching 
here?  Jeez,  I'm  pretty  sur- 
prised.” he  muttered  as  he 
tried  to  catch  the  attention 
of  the  scurrying  passers-by. 

“I  tHfrnfc  it’s  a bit  sad,  I 
Just  can’t  believe  they 
would  be  so  interested 

watching  the  English  'walk- 
ing around  Just  fbr  the  ftm 
of  it.” 

But  interested  they  cer- 

talnly  are.  Internet  surfers 
all  over  planet  cyberspace 
ax*e  being  turned  on  to  the 
delights  of  Devon's  county 
town  In  their  thousands. 
♦jinnicw  to  a camera  set  up 
in  the  second  floor  window 
of  a aty  centre  office  block. 

Sitting  in  front  of  their 
computer  screens,  web 
wanderers  can  marvel  jat 
the  buses  stopping  at  traffic 
fights,  and  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  shoppers  entering 
Debenham’s  or  WDon’fc 
Eclipse  Networking,  a 
local  Internet  service  pro- 
vider, set  up  the i camera i as 

a bit  of  entertainment  for 
Its  clients.  But  when  n 
went  off  air  for  two  months 
when  the  company  moved 
offices  recently,  a flood  of* 

mails  revealed  that  the 

real-time  picture*  of  the  car 


I reception! 


V.  .A 


Uvtt  Video  Feed  from  the  Eclipse  Networking  Office. 
Ouroamera  overtook* the  Exeter  City  Centre 

Click  on  your  refresh  button  to  update  the  image. 


OuMhanka  to  Alarm  Service  Group  Exeter 


Cyberspace  view  of  the  hustling  centre  of  Devon’s  county  town,  on  a global  website  visited  by  10,000  surfers  a week 


thedral  and  university  city 
had  a huge  ftm  club-  Jamie 
Carmichael,  the  firm’s  web 
designer,  says  the  webcam 
site  receives  up  to  10,000 
visits  a week.  “When  the 
camera  was  down  we  had  e- 
maila  every  day  asking 
what  had  happened,  and 
ftcirtng  us  to  get  it  started 
up  again.” 

She  said  the  camera  had 
been  focused  in  such  a way 
that  individuals  could  not 
be  identified.  But  in  a city 
where  a CCTV  system  was 
only  recently  installed 
after  much  heated  debate, 
the  issue  of  privacy  did  not 
to  concern  many  of 
yesterday’s  shoppers- 

Unsuspecting  pedestrians 

w.a»t»iiing  in  and  . out  of 
stores  that  come  under  the 
camera’s  gaze  seemed  be- 
mused but  delighted  at  the 


Wonders  of  the  west  country 


• Exeter  was  a Roman  city 
known  as  Isca,  adopted  from 
the  Celtic  word  for  water. 

• Boasts  the  world's  narrow- 
est street — Parliament  Street 
—which  narrows  to  25  indies. 

• The  Guildhall,  dating  from 
1330,  Is  the  country’s  oldest 
iwimiripaT  buflriingin  tlflft. 


• Cathedral's  15th  century 
astronomical  clock  thought  to 
have  inspired  nursery  rhyme 
Hickory  Dickory  Dock. 

• Reputedly  erne  of  Britain's 
most  haunted  cities,  where 
visitors  are  dared  to  join  free 
Ghosts  and  Legends  walking 
tours.  Also  has  medieval 
underground  aquaducts. 


thought  that  their  efiy  was 
showing  itself  off  to  the 
wbrld. 

Emerging  from  Next, 
Susan  Currey  was  Initially 
taken  aback  that  she  could 
be  seen  by  a Manhattan 

computer  buff 

“It's  a bit  off-putting. 
What  If  you  were  walking 


around  picking  your  nose? 
But  I suppose  it’s  good  in  a 
way  because  it’s  selling  the 
city  and  hopefully  people 
win  see  it  is  a friendly 
place.” 

University  teacher  David 
Traherne,  a Liberal  Demo- 
crat councillor  fbr  the  city, 
agreed.  “I  think  anything 


that  provides  an  interest  in 
the  city  from  abroad  has 
got  to  be  good.  We  are  set- 
ting oat  our  stall  to  be  a 
tourist  city  and  the  avail- 
ability of  images  is  a great 
help.” 

He  did  not  think  the  cam- 
era’s all-seeing  eye  was 
likely  to  be  controversial, 
given  the  recent  acceptance 
of  the  city  centre  CCTV 
system. 

But  Ian  was  not  so  sure. 
“There  are  so  many  cam- 
eras around  and  yon  can’t 
walk  down  the  street  with- 
out being  monitored,  a lot 
of  people  prefer  their  pri- 
vacy and  they  can’t  get  it 
anywhere.” 


Fbr  your  own  view  of  Exeter 
High  Street,  dick  on  to: 
KTrP7Avww.ecDpse.co. 
uk/customer 


Former  editor  to 
head  film  censors 


Dan  Gtalstar 
Arte  Correspondent 


A ROW  over  the  fixture 
of  the  British  Board 
of  Film  Classification 
was  resolved  yester- 
day when  Jack  Straw,  the 
Home  Secretary,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Andreas 
Whittam  Smith  as  the  body’s 
new  president. 

Mr  Whittam  Smith,  a co- 
founder of  fee  Independent 
newspaper,  was  appointed  to 
replace  the  Earl  of  Hare  wood. 
Earlier  this  month  it  emerged 
that  Mr  Straw  had  vetoed  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Birkett 
a BBFC  vice  president,  as  fee 
new  chairman. 

The  row  between  the  Home 
Office  and  the  BBFC  follows  a 
dispute  over  what  was  seen  as 
a unilateral  relaxation  of 
guidelines  on  sexually  explic- 
it films  and  violent  films  by 
James  Ferman,  the  chief  film 
censor. 

The  difference  centred  on 
fee  passing  of  two  sexually 
explicit  films  by  the  BBFC  as 
RIB,  which  means  they  can  be 
sold  in  licensed  sex  shops. 
But  after  the  films  had  been 
passed.  Customs  and  Excise 
warned  fee  distributors  that 
they  freed  prosecution.  The 
confUsion  was  blamed  on  Mr 
Ferman,  but  was  seen  as 
symptomatic  of  the  unac- 
countability of  the  board. 


Whittam  Smith:  concerned 
about  video  pornography 

Mr  Whittam  Smith  said:  “1 
am  very  uncomfortable  about 
these  videos.  One  of  the  first 
things  I would  like  to  look  at 
is  the  issue  of  pornography. 
You  simply  cant  have  a situa- 
tion where  videos  which 
police  could  seize  are  li- 
censed. I am  more  worried 
about  video  than  film,  in  cin- 
emas there  is  a natural  gate- 
keeping mechanism  and  it  is 
unlikely  an  11-year-old  can 
get  in  to  see  an  l&certificate 
film.” 

The  argument  between  the 
board  and  the  Home  Office 
rumbled  on  yesterday  as  the 
Home  Office  demanded  publi- 


cation of  the  BBFC’s  annual 
report  for  1996.  A Home  Office 
spokesman  said:  “We  have 
been  chasing  them  to  produce 
their  report  for  some  time. 
We’re  aware  that  it's 
overdue." 

The  BBFC  is  run  by  the  film 
industry  and  operates  a vol- 
untary system  of  classifica- 
tion. It  has  a statutory  duty 
under  fee  1994  Video  Record- 
ings Act  to  classify  videos  and 
videogames. 

Mr  Whittam  Smith  said:  “I 
am  honoured  to  be  asked  to 
undertake  such  an  important 
task.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  board  is  to  help  parents 
protect  their  children  from 
material  which  might  harm 
them.  I shall  have  that  objec- 
tive constantly  in  mind.” 

He  said  that  be  would  be 
looking  at  three  areas  of  the 
BBFC's  work.  These  would  be 
an  internal  review  of  the 
workings  of  fee  body,  taking 
Into  account  the  views  of  the 
staff  an  examination  of  the 
research  into  the  connection 
between  violent  films  and  the 
behaviour  of  young  offenders: 
and  consultation  with  various 
interest  groups. 

“I  am  going  into  this  open- 
minded,"  he  said.  “I  am 
aware  of  the  suggestions  that 
the  work  of  the  board  is  too 
secretive  and  I hope  to  see  if 
we  can  find  some  method  of 
conducting  meetings  around 
the  country." 


Ctirtft  MIMIi 

Medical  Correspondent 


EN  who  have  sex  fre- 
quently live  for 
longer  than  those  who 
do  not  — and  there  may  even 
be  a case  for  starting  health 
education  campaigns  to  per- 
suade people  to  make  love 
more  often,  doctors  say  today. 

The  research  found  men 
who  experienced  two  or  more 
orgasms  a week  had  half  the 
death  rate  of  men  who  had 
less  than  one  a month: 

Sexual  activity  seems  to 
have  a protective  effect  on 
men’s  health.”  the  doctors 
conclude. 

The  investigation  has  bean 
carried  out  by  George  Davey 


Smith  and  colleagues,  from 
the  department  of  social 
medicine  at  Bristol  universi- 
ty. They  followed  918  men, 
aged  between  45  and  59,  from 
Caerphilly  in  South  Wales 
over  10  years  as  part  of  a 
study  into  fee  development  of 
heart  disease. 

Over  fee  study  period,  150 
of  the  men  died,  87  from  heart 
disease. 

Professor  Davey  Smith  and 
colleagues,  reporting  fee  find- 
ings in  fee  British  Medical 
Journal,  say:  “Mortality  risk 
in  fee  group  wife  high  fre- 
quency of  orgasm  was  less 
than  half  feat  of  fee  group 
wife  low  frequency." 

The  team  raise  fee  possibil- 
ity that  illness  in  fee  low  or- 
gasm group  may  account  for 


\ 
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the  finding,  but  say  further 
studies  are  warranted  be- 
cause of  the  potential  health 
benefits  of  frequent  sex. 

The  researchers  say  inter- 
vention programmes  could  be 
considered,  adding:  'The  dis- 
appointing results  observed 
in  health  promotion  pro- 
grammes in  other  domains 
may  not  be  seen  when  poten- 
tially pleasurable  activities 
are  promoted.” 

However,  Matthew  Hotopf 
and  Simon  Wessley.  from  fee 
department  of  psychological 
medicine  at  King’s  College 
medical  school,  London,  say 
fee  men  who  had  less  sex 
were  older  and  were  probably 
suffering  from  undiagnosed 
heart  disease  which  made 
them  less  interested  in  sex. 
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stiffer  rules 
on  coverage 
of  stories 


Kamal  Aimed 

Media  Cm  respondent 


STRICT  new  controls 

on  the  way  news- 
papers cover  stories 
were  announced  yes- 
terday, bringing  to  an  end  the 
period  of  soul  searching  since 
the  rtpath  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales. 

The  new  code,  described  as 
the  “toughest  in  Europe”  by 
the  rTwiirypfln  of  the  Press 
Complaints  Committee,  Lord 
Wakeham,  reforms  rules  gov- 
erning privacy,  harassment 
and  cheque  book  Journalism. 

Although  the  final  form  of 
the  code,  ratified  by  the  PCCs 
code  committee  of  newspaper 
editors.  Is  weaker  than  Lord 
Wakeham  originally  sug- 
gested, the  fhflirnmn  wel- 
comed the  new  rules  which 
he  said  had  come  out  of  “posi- 
tive discussions"  with  news- 
paper editors.  “1  shall  be  era- 


‘I  believe  that 
self-regulation 
can  and  does 
respond  speedily 
to  public  concern’ 


tinning  my  efforts  to  seek 
equivalent  provisions  in 
other  European  countries  and 
also  my  discussions  with  the 
regulatory  authorities  for  toe 
broadcast  media  an  the  issue 
of  the  media  scrum,"  he  said. 

New  provisions  include  a 
tightening  of  areas  which  are 
considered  “private",  rules 
on  the  sensitive  handling  of 
news  stories  involving  grief 
or  shock  and  protection  for 
children  at  school. 

Payments  to  children  tor 
stories  has  also  been  banned 
and  the  rules  on  accuracy 
have  been  expanded  to  In- 
clude photographs. 

Significantly,  controls  on 
the  investigation  of  stories 
have  also  been  tightened, 
with  journalists  banned  from 
being  involved  in  toe  “persis- 
tent pursuit"  of  people. 

The  code,  which  has  now 
been  made  the  responsibility 
of  publishers  such  as  Rupert 
Murdoch-  as  well  as  editors, 
says  that  everybody  is  en- 
titled to  expect  respect  for  his 
or  her  privacy. 


Lord  Wakeham  has  not 
been  successful  in  getting  all 
his  original  proposals  agreed 
by  toe  code  committee.  His 
suggestion  that  children 
should  be  protected  through- 
out their  study,  including  uni- 
versity, has  been  dropped.  A 
weakening  of  the  public  inter- 
est defence  has  also  been 
abandoned. 

It  was  originally  proposed 
that  newspapers  would  have 
to  prove  an  “ over-riding4 ' 
public  Interest  defence  tor 
breaches  of  the  code. 

But  the  code  published  yes- 
terday retains  the  straight- 
forward public  interest  de- 
fence, saying  that  U only  has 
to  be  proved  to  be  “excep- 
tional" in  the  case  of 

i-hndfgn. 

Although  informal  propos- 
als that  newspapers  could 
face  fines  if  they  breach  the 
code  have  not  been  agreed, 
the  PCC  has  said  that  news- 
papers will  be  obliged  to  pub- 
lish any  adjudications  on 
breaches  "with  due 
prominence”. 

Editors  broadly  welcomed 
the  proposals,  although  there 
are  still  reservations  over 
how  the  code  will  work,  espe- 
cially on  toe  issue  of  where 
somebody  can  “reasonably” 
expect  privacy. 

Lord  Wakeham  has  sug- 
gested that  some  secluded 
beaches  and  smaller  restau- 
rants could  be  considered  pri- 
vate but  larger,  more  popular 
beaches  or  restaurants  would 
not 

“I  believe  that  the  impor- 
tant changes  we  have  made  In 
the  the  code  show  that  press 
self-regulation  can  and  does 
respond  speedily  to  public 
concern,"  said  Sir  David 
'Rngiich  chairman  of  Associ- 


ated Newspapers,  publishers 
of  the  Mail  and  the  Mail  on 
Sunday. 

Stuart  Higgins,  the  editor  of 
the  Sun,  said  that  any 
breaches  of  the  code  by  his 
staff  would  be  "severely  dealt 
with”. 

‘T  and  all  Sun  journalists 
are  committed  to  implement 
it,”  he  said. 

‘The  new  code  is  a signifi- 
cant step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion." said  Alan  Rusbridger, 
editor  of  toe  Guardian. 

“The  next  issue  is  likely  to 
be  whether  the  code  is  backed 
by  effective  enough  remedies. 
This  is  hound  to  arise  once 
the  bill  of  rights  becomes 
law." 


Hw.  BionlUw  Friday  December  19 1997 

United 

to  fund 
first 
sports 
school 


Pupils  keep  fit  at  Ashton-on-Mersey  school,  Manchester,  which  is  to  become  a specialist  sports  academy 
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Ireland  to  free  nine  IRA  prisoners  today 


John  Midi  In 

Ireland  Correspondent 


INE  IRA  prisoners,  in- 
cluding the  terrorist 
thought  to  have  master- 
minded the  Guildford  pub 
bombing,  are  to  be  freed 
today  in  the  Irish,  govern- 
ment’s latest  attempt  to  boost 
the  peace  process. 

The  move  has  infuriated 
Unionists  and  loyalist  fringe 
parties. 

The  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  linked  to  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force,  threatened 
to  quit  the  multiparty  talks 


on  Northern  Ireland  unless 
loyalist  prisoners  were  also 
released  by  then. 

Brendan  Dowd,  48,  was  a 
key  member  of  an  active  ser- 
vice unit  responsible  tor  sev- 
eral explosions  in  mainland 


Britain  in  1374  and  1975.  He 
received  a 20  year  jail  term  in 
1976,  and  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  file  republic. 

Soon  after  his  conviction, 
he  told  police  that  his  unit 
was  responsible  for  the  bomb- 
ing at  Guildford,  which  killed 
tour  people. 

Dowd’s  admission  was  ig- 
nored. Four  people  who  be- 
came known  as  the  Guildford 


Beans  with  mouse  leaves  food 
can  producers  with  £8,000  fine 


SO  eager  was  Robert 
Howard  to  taste  the 
baked  beans  he  had 
brought  home  from  Sains- 
bury’s — whose  1997  slogan 
to  shoppers  is  Fresh  Food, 
Fresh  Ideas  — that  he  de- 
cided to  eat  them  straight 
from  the  tin,  writes  John 
Bzard. 

He  was  halfway  through 
when  he  noticed  what  was 
referred  to  yesterday  as  a 
“foreign  object”. 

Mr  Howard  thought  It 
was  a piece  of  string.  So  he 


pulled — and  out  slid  an  im- 
maculately cooked  whole 
dead  mouse. 

It  had  survived  what  was 
described  as  a rigorous 
“sieving  and  blanching" 
process  for  the  beans  before 
being  drenched  with 
tomato  sauce,  sealed  In  a 
Sainsbury’s  own-brand  tin 
and  cooked  at  130  degrees. 

The  firm  which  produced 
the  tin,  H L Foods,  of  Lang 
Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  was 
fined  £8,000  by  Greenwich, 
magistrates,  south  east 


Four  were  wrongly  convicted. 
They  were  released  after  15 
years  when  their  convictions 
were  quashed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  1989. 

Unionists  believe  the  IRA  is 
receiving  the  bulk  of  conces- 
sions in  an  attempt  to  keep 
Sinn  Fein  from  walking  out  of 
the  multi-party  talks. 

They  suspect  the  Govern- 
ment has  colluded  with  Dub- 
lin to  transfer  prisoners  to  its 
jurisdiction,  knowing  early 
release  is  likely  to  follow. 

William  Smith,  of  the  PUP, 
said:  “It  makes  us  feel  that 
this  process  is  one-sided-  If 
they  continue  like  that  then 


London,  for  contravening 
the  Food  Safety  Act.  It  had 
pleaded  guilty. 

A Sainsbnry’s  spokes- 
woman said:  “ Any  foreign 
object  found  in  our  prod- 
ucts is  taken  very 
seriously.” 

Robin  Brooks,  of  H L 
Foods,  said:  “We  have 
tightened  our  already  rig- 
orous safety  checks.” 

Mr  Howard,  of  Brockley, 
south-east  London,  bought 
the  can  at  Sainsbury’s  in 
New  Cross,  south-east  Lon- 
don. _in  November  1996. 
Sainsbnry’s  marir<iri'ng  slo- 
gan at  that  time  was:  “Ev- 
erybody’s Favourite 
Ingredient". 


there  isnoftrtnre  in  the  talks 
for  the  PUP." 

But  Fat  Doherty,  Sinn  Fein 
vice-president,  said  the 
releases  were  “a  positive 
step”.  He  called  on  the  British 
to  follow  Ireland’s  lead.  The 
releases  bring  to  16  the  num- 
ber of  IRA  prisoners  set  free 
early  in  the  Irish  Republic 
since  the  organisation 
restored  its  ceasefire  in  July. 
Those  freed  have  to  refrain 
from  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing to  further  toe  cause  of 
the  IRA, 

All  nine  of  those  to  be  freed 
were  due  to  be  released  be- 
tween next  summer  and 


August  2001.  They  will  be 
released  from  Fortlaolse 
prison  tills  morning. 

Among  them  is  Sean  Kin- 
sella,  convicted  of  murdering 
Senator  Billy  Fox,  the  only 
Irish  politician  to  be  killed 
during  the  troubles.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Fine  Gael  party.  Mr 
F0x  was  shot  dead  at  his 
home  in  County  Cavan,  close 
to  the  Irish  border,  in  1974. 

About  160  republican  and 
loyalist  prisoners  will  be 
allowed  10  days  Christmas 
leave  from  the  Maze  prison  in 
Belfast  from  next  Tuesday. 
Among  them  is  Patrick  Ma- 
gee, 35,  the  Brighton  bomber. 


Hie  mouse  found  in  a can  of  Sainsbnry’s  baked  beans 


joba  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


ANCHESTER  United, 
the  Premiership 
_ _ _ champions,  yesterday 
committed  £100.000  towards 
the  conversion  of  a Traffiirfi 
secondary  school  into  the 
first  of  a new  generation  of 
sporting  academies,  under  a 
government  programme  to 
develop  specialist  facilities. 

Estelle  Morris,  the  school 
standards  minister,  said  the 
Government  would  also  con- 
tribute £100,000  towards  in- 
vestment in  all-weather 
pitches,  a gymnasium,  a 
cricket  square  and  the  up- 
grading of  sports  equipment 
at  Ashton-on-Mersey  school 
beside  the  club's  new  training 
ground  in  Trafford. 

Tarun  Kapur,  the  head 
teacher,  said  the  grant  main- 
tained school  would  continue 
to  provide  a normal  academic 
curriculum  for  its  1.100  pu- 
pils, but  it  would  recruit 
specialist  teachers  to  give  ex- 
pert coaching  in  all  sports. 

Alex  Ferguson,  the  Man- 
chester United  manager,  vis- 
ited the  school  last  week  to 
inspect  the  A level  and  GNVQ 
classes  it  runs  for  the  club's 
apprentices.  He  said  the  club 
was  proud  to  be  associated 
with  a school  which  seeks  ex- 
cellence for  its  pupils  and  su- 
perb facilities  for  the  local 
community.  "It's  a tremen- 
dous achievement ...  We  are 
delighted  with  the  partner- 
ship," he  said. 

The  school  was  one  of  33 
given  specialist  status  yester- 
day, including  18  technology 
colleges,  six  arts  colleges, 
three  language  colleges  and 
six  sports  colleges. 

Mr  Kapur  said  his  school 
would  not  select  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  their  sporting  prow- 
ess. Grammar  schools  in  Traf- 
ford continued  to  cream  off 
the  brightest  children  and 
Ashton-on-Mersey  was  effec- 
tively a secondary  modem. 

“We  will  only  select  by  apti- 
tude tor  after-school  activities 
which  are  the  best  in  the 
area,”  he  said. 

Mr  Kapur  acknowledged 
that  the  emphasis  on  sport 
might  distract  some  pupils 
from  academic  studies,  but 
staff  were  developing  pro- 
grammes to  capture  their  at- 
tention. Maths  teachers  could 
use  athletic  timings  to  teach  a 
wide  range  of  mathematical 
concepts. 


Black  prisoner’s 
death  ‘barbaric’ 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  family  of  a pris- 
oner who  died  in  the 
segregation  unit  of 
Dartmoor  prison  two 
years  ago  after  being 
restrained  in  a body  belt  yes- 
terday attacked  the  inquest 
system  alter  a Jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death. 

Dennis  Stevens,  a 29-year- 
old  Afro-Caribbean  from  Bris- 
tol, was  serving  a 12  year  sen- 
tence for  robbery  and 
possessing  a firearm,  and  had 
been  due  for  release  in 
August  1996. 

He  was  found  dead  In  his 
cell  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 18.  1995  — 24  hours  alter 
he  had  been  restrained  on  the 
ground  by  five  prison  officers, 
and  had  the  belt  put  on.  A 
post  mortem  found  the  father 
of  two  had  died  from  acute 


kidney  failure  caused  by  the 
death  of  muscle  cells. 

The  inquest,  at  County  Hall 
in  Exeter,  heard  that  for 
much  of  his  sentence  Stevens 
was  regarded  as  a model  pris- 
oner. But  after  returning 
from  a period  of  home  leave 
to  Erlestoke  prison  In  Wilt- 
shire be  assaulted  another 
prisoner  and  a prison  officer, 
and  was  transferred  to  Dart- 
moor in  September  1995. 

The  jury  were  told  that  Ste- 
vens began  suffering  panic 
attacks  and  feared  for  the 
safety  of  his  two  children.  He 
was  treated  in  the  prison's 
healthcare  unit  but  became 
aggressive  when  he  stopped 
taking  his  medication  and 
was  transferred  to  a cell  in 
the  segregation  wing.  He  was 
placed  in  a. special  cell  after 
punching  a prison  officer. 

Three  days  later,  when  offi- 
cers went  to  assess  whether 


he  should  be  returned  to  a 
normal  cell,  he  lunged  at 
them  and  was  placed  in  the 
body  belt  and  handcuffs  after 
being  held  face  down  for  20 
minutes  as  five  officers 
restrained  him.  He  was  found 
dead  the  following  morning. 

The  inquest  which  heard 
from  61  witnesses,  was  ad- 
journed last  month  after  the 
coroner,  Richard  van  Oppen, 
ruled  during  legal  argument 
that  the  jury  would  not  be 
able  to  return  an  unlawful 
killing  verdict 

The  ruling  was  challenged 
by  Stevens's  finally  but  was 
upheld  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  family  and  their  legal  ad- 
visers boycotted  the  resumed 
hearing  in  protest 

The  coroner  instructed  the 
jury  that  if  the  officers  had 
exerted  the  minimum  force 
required  to  restrain  Stevens 
they  should  return  a verdict 
of  accidental  death. 

Stevens’s  sister,  Velma 
Knight  said:  “If  an  animal 
had  died  In  the  barbaric  way 
my  brother  has,  there  would 
be  a public  outcry.  Somebody 
would  be  held  responsible 
and  no  doubt  punished.  The 
message  I get  from  the  au- 
thorities Is  that  blacks  don’t 
matter.” 

Helen  Shaw,  co-director  of 
toe  pressure  group  Inquest 
said:  “It  has  long  been  dear 
from  our  work  after  deaths  in 
custody  . . . that  black  people 
are  disproportionately  repre- 
sented amongst  those  who  die 
after  violent  and  brutal  inci- 
dents. The  Government  must 
take  action  to  reform  both  the 
investigation  system  and  the 
brutal  practices  that  too  often 
lead  to  such  tragic  and  unnec- 
essary loss  of  life. 

‘These  belts  are  a medieval 
relic  ...  They  are  no  longer 
used  by  the  police  following 
the  death  of  Joy  Gardner  and 
it  Is  high  time  they  stopped 
being  used  on  people  inside 
prisons." 

John  May,  area  manager 
tor  the  Prison  Service,  said 
the  inquest  had  been  a com- 
prehensive inquiry  into  all 
the  facts.  Lessons  had  been 
learned.  The  Prison  Service 
had  already  made  changes  to 
its  control  and  restraint  tech- 
niques to  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  healthcare  staff 
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They  said  it  first  - quotable  quotes  from  1 997 


Tony  Blair  The 
people  are  the 
masters.’  John 
Ezard  on  words 
to  remember 

ALAN  CLARK.  Tony 
Blair’s  teacher,  and 
Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  today  come  top  of 
the  100  memorable  or  indis- 
creet quotes  Of  1997. 

A list  compiled  by  Oxford 
Quotations  Dictionaries 
features  Mr  Blair’s  former 
English  teacher,  Eric  An- 
derson, for  one  of  the  most 
genteelly  despairing 
remarks  of  the  year.  Of  the 
man  who  coined  the  phrase 
“New  Labour,  New  Brit- 
ain”, Mr  Anderson  said:  “I 
did  spend  a lot  of  time  mak- 
ing sure  his  sentences  al- 
ways had  verbs,  rm  sorry 
to  see  he’s  slipped  in  recent 
years.” 

Mr  Clark,  the  Conserva- 
tive MP,  gets  in  for  a squib 


uttered  not  during  Ms  cur- 
rent libel  case,  but  at  his 
Kensington  and  Chelsea 
adoption  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary: “I  am  never  flamboy- 
ant on  purpose.  X am  what  I 
am.”  Elizabeth  Knowles, 
who  compiled  the  Ust,  said: 
“It  was  a particularly  good 
egomaniac  quote." 

Diana  gets  in  for  her  vale- 
dictory saying:  “The  press 
is  ferocious,  it  only  hunts 
for  mistakes.  In  my  posi- 
tion, anyone  sane  would 
have  left  a long  time  ago.” 

Aside  from  his  teacher. 
Mr  Blair  has  three  entries, 
including  his  words  on 
achieving  power:  “We  are 
not  the  masters.  The  people 
are  the  masters.” 

MP  Tony  Benn,  a critic  of 
the  changes  to  Labour 
made  by  Mr  Blair,  also  fea- 
tures with:  “We  should  put 
the  spin  doctors  in  spin 
clinics  where  they  can  meet 
other  spin  patients  . . . The 
rest  of  us  can  get  on  with 
the  proper  democratic  pro- 
cess.” 

The  Conservative  leader, 
William  Hague,  is  Included 
only  by  proxy,  in  the  quip 
by  sport  minister  Tony 
Banks:  “To  make  matters 


worse,  they  have  elected  a « ■ ■ _ - . 

foetus  as  party  leader.”  The  **  yCBrS  WOTTfl  OF  DOfl  fflOtS 
Queen  is  disrespectfully 


spoken  of  by  her  one-time 
fashion  designer.  Hardy 
Amies:  “She  is  only  5ft 
4ins,  and  to  make  someone 
that  height  look  regal  Is 
difficult.” 

However,  the  monarch’s 
own  words  score  three 
times  — once  with  “Please 
don’t  be  too  effusive”  to  Mr 
Blair  at  her  wedding 
anniversary. 

Novelist  Martin  Amis’s 
features  with  Ids  descrip- 
tion of  his  midlife  crisis: 
“You  are  living  In  a land 
you  no  longer  recognise. 
You  don’t  know  the  lan- 
guage.” 

The  most  belated  entrant, 
in  her  eighties,  is  Britain’s 
last  living  survivor  of  the 
Titanic,  Millvina  Dean:  "I 
can’t  bear  iced  drinks — the 
Iceberg,  you  know.  Perhaps 
some  champagne,  though.” 

Whether  the  quotes  are 
truly  memorable  remains 
to  be  seen;  in  dae  coarse 
th^y  will  vetted  for  possible 
inclusion  early  next  cen- 
tury in  a new  edition  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  of 
Quotations. 


Diana  on  mine  clearance: 
The  Labour  government’s 
position  hnsi  always  been 
clear.  It's  going  to  do  terrific 
work.  Its  predecessor  was 
absolutely  hopeless. 

Alexander  Chancellor, 
journalist,  at  Jeffrey 
Bernard’s  funeral:  Well,  the 
paparazzi  are  definitely  not 
responsible  for  this. 

Dana,  singer  and  failed 
Irish  presidential 
candidate:  You've  only  got 
two  choices  of  ultimate  power 
in  any  country.  It’s  either  God 
or  the  government  and, 
personally.  I’d  rather  plump 
forGod. 

A S Byatt  on  the  the  Booker 
Prize:  I’ve  won  it  and  judged 
it,  and  ifs  a lottery. 

Tony  Blair , on  the  steps  of 
Number  10:  Enough  of 
talking.  It  is  time  now  to  do. 
Martin  Bell,  the 
Independent  MP,  on 
tobacco  advertising:  Have 
we  slain  one  dragon  only  to 
have  another  take  Its  place — 
with  a red  rose  in  its  mouth? 


Derek  Draper,  the  former 
Mandelson  aide,  on  new 
young  Labour  MPs:  It’s  an 
open,  meritocratic  clique.  The 
reason  »e  aH  get  on.  to  be 
arrogant,  is  that  we're  all  very 
clever. 

John  Bay  ley,  of  his  wife  Iris 
Murdoch’s  progressive 
memory  loss  through 
Alzheimer’s:  It  is  rather  like 
felling  from  stair  to  stair  In  a 
series  of  bumps. 

Gerry  Conlon,  one  of  the 
Guildford  Four:  The  life 
sentence  goes  on.  It’s  like  a 
runaway  train  that  vou  can’t 
just  get  off. 

Hardy  Amies,  on  designers 
Alexander  McQueen  and 
John  Galliano:  These  people 
don't  care  about  couture  — 
they  just  want  to  sell 
stockings  and  scent. 

The  Queen,  in  her  golden 
wedding  speech:  Think  what 
we  would  have  missed  if  we 

had  never  surfed  the  Net —or, 
to  he  honest,  listened  to  other 
people  talking  about  surfing 
the  Net 
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A self-portrait  of  Jacques-Bmile  Bi»m»ii»|MHwfi»<i  in  1890 

Paul  Webster  in  Rouen  reports 
on  a retrospective  of  the  works 
of  Anglophile  French  painter  and 
writer  Jacques-Emile  Blanche, 
who  fell  in  love  with  the  English 
way  of  life,  swimming  against  a 
tide  of  Anglo-Saxon  artists  who 
made  France  their  second  home 
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Dutch  seize 
war  crimes 


Jonathan  Steele 


TWO  of  the  most  noto- 
rious Bosnian  Croat 
war  crimes  suspects, 
including  a man  in- 
dicted for  the  massacre  or  33 
women  and  children,  were  In 
custody  in  The  Hague  last 
night  after  a midnight  swoop 
in  central  Bosnia  by  Dutch 
troops  of  the  Nato-led  stabili- 
sation force  (S-For). 

The  arrests  were  the  most 
dramatic  seizure  of  Bosnian 
suspects  for  delivery  to  the  in- 
ternational war  crimes  tribu- 
nal since  British  troops  cap- 
tured a Bosnian  Serb  and 
killed  another  on  July  10. 

The  latest  seizure  occurred 
near  Vitez  in  central  Bosnia. 
Vlatko  Kupreskic  opened  fire 
In  an  attempt  to  escape  but 
was  hit  by  at  least  three  bul- 
lets in  the  chest,  arm  and  leg. 
His  wounds  were  not  life 
threatening  and,  after  sur- 
gery in  Bosnia,  he  was  flown 
to  die  Netherlands. 

Croat  police  said  the  village 
of  Santlci  was  surrounded  by 
S-For  for  the  operation,  in 
which  Mr  Kupreskic’s  house 
was  demolished. 

Later,  a large  group  of 
Croats  staged  an  angry  pro- 
test in  Vitez  and  S-For  troops 
prevented  a crowd  of  angry 
Croats  marching  to  the  bouse 
of  one  of  the  seized  men. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
The  Hague,  the  other  suspect 
Anto  Furundzlja,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribunal's  deten- 
tion centre  in  nearby  Scheve- 
n ingen.  He  is  the  subject  of  a 
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This  1910  painting  of  the  Russian  ballet-dancer  Vaslav  Nijinsky  in  Siamese  costume  is  among  the  exhibits  in  Rouen 


French  art  that  is  forever  English 


sealed  indictment  and  there 
was  no  immediate  confirma- 
tion of  the  charges  against 
him.  The  system  of  scaled  in- 
dictments is  intended  to  keep 
suspects  ignorant  about 
whether  or  not  they  face  ar- 
rest. It  was  adopted  last 
spring. 

Mr  Kupreskic  was  openly 
indicted  with  six  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bosnian  Croat 
HVO  militia  for  killing  un- 
armed Muslim  villagers  in 
Ahmici  and  other  settlements 
in  the  Losva  Valley  in  April 
1993.  The  other  six  are  al- 
ready in  The  Hague  after  giv- 
ing themselves  up  In  October. 

At  least  103  Muslims,  In- 
cluding 33  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  slaughtered  In  Ah- 
mici. The  killings  occurred 
during  a year  of  conflict  be- 
tween ethnic  Croats  and  Mus- 
lims in  central  Bosnia  in 
what  was  a vicious  sideshow 
to  the  Serb-Muslira  conflict 

By  today,  the  tribunal  had 
publicly  indicted  78  suspects 
— 57  Serbs,  18  Croats  and 
three  Muslims.  Two  Indictees 
have  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced and  18  more  arc  in  the 
tribunal's  custody.  More  than 
50  are  still  at  large. 

• A district  attorney'  in  Za- 
greb yesterday  asked  for  a 
criminal  investigation  into 
the  presumed  murder  of  eth- 
nic Serbs  from  southwestern 
Croatia  early  in  the  1991  war. 
Dozens  of  local  Serbs  disap- 
peared and  were  presumably 
killed  in  the  Gosptc  area.  Up 
to  120  bodies,  mostly  Serbs 
but  also  Croats,  were  buried 
in  the  area. 


IN  THE  reserve  section 
of  Rouen's  fine  arts  mu- 
seum, the  whole  of  one 
long  wall  is  covered 
with  dozens  of  paint- 
ings by  Jacques-Emile 
Blanche. 

Just  about  every  school 
of  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury painting  is  repre- 
sented in  a jumble  of  por- 
traits. landscapes  and 
street  scenes  by  the  most 
anglophile  of  French 
painters. 

Hie  industrious  Blanche 
died  in  1942,  aged  71,  after 
donating  many  of  his  por- 
traits of  English  celebrities 
to  British  provincial  and  , 
London  galleries'.  Other' j 
pictures  of  his  French 
friends,  from  Proust  to  Coc- 
teau,  stayed  in  France, 
mainly  in  Rouen  and  the 
Qua!  d’Orsay . 

A selection  from  Rouen's  - 
overcrowded  reserve,  and 
loans  from  Britain  and  pri- 
vate collections,  have  been  , 
gathered  for  the  first  retro- 
spective dedicated  to  a | 
painter  and  writer  who  pro- 
vided the  most  persistent 
cultural  link  between 
France  and  Britain  from 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  to  the. 
Bloomsbury  group. 


Blanche,  the  son  of  a rich 
Parisian  psychiatrist,  who 
treated  several  artists  and 
writers,  was  drawn  into  a 
love  affair  with  England 
when  sent  to  safety  in  Lon- 
don during  the  1870  war 
with  Prussia.  Hie  fascina- 
tion for  the  English  way  of 
life  was  completed  during 
holidays  in  Dieppe,  where 
2.000  Britons  spent  much  of 


His  identity  with 
Britishness  was 
cultivated  to  a 
snobbish  degree 

the  year  ' during  the  late 
Victorian  and  Edwardian 
periods. 

There  be  made  friends 
with  the  artist  Walter  Sick- 
ert, and  the  Irish  writer 
George  Moore,  who  were  at 
the  centre  of  a cultural  cir- 
cle that  included  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley. Supported  by  Sickert, 
Blanche  first  exhibited  in 
London  In  1889  and  his 
special  relationship  with 
the  city,  where  he  spent 


more  time  than  in  Paris,  is 
recounted  in  his  30  books 
and  hundreds  of  articles  on 
painting  and  literature. 

Not  even  was 

sure  whether  he  should  be 
categorised  as  a painter  or 
novelist,  but  the  portraits 
and  memories  of  cultural 
fjgurwi  have  wiada  litm  an 
essential  reference  for  biog- 
raphers and  Illustrators. 

Much  of  the  reason  for 
taking  a closer  look  at  his 
work  is  his  unique  position 
as  an  observant  anginphila 
Kwlnimfiig  nprind  fhp  tide 

of  Anglo-Saxon  painters, 
writers  and  musicians  who 
made  France  their  second 
home.--.' 

When  Harold  Nicholson 
wrote  Blanche's  obituary 
in  1942,  he  could  name  only 
one  other  contemporary  an- 
glophile  Frenchman,  the 
author  Andre  Maurois,  but 
pointed  out  that  Blanche 
had  a much  wider  personal 
knowledge  of  upper-class 
English  city  mH  country 
life. 

Blanche's  identity  with 
Britishness  was  cultivated 
to  an  eccentric  and  snob- 
bish degree.  Living  com- 
fortably from  his  personal 
fortune,  he  dressed  in 


tweed  and  Savile  Row  suits, 
made-to-measure  shoes 
from  Lobb’s  and  hats  from 
Locke's.  He  thought  his 
upper-class  English  accent 
was  authentic  but  be  was 
often  mimicked.  One  Imita- 
tion made  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  Liberal  prime  minister, 
laugh  until  he  cried. 

Jane  Roberts,  who 
studied  Blanche  for  the  ex- 


Not  even  Blanche 
was  sure  whether 
he  was  a painter 
or  novelist 


Ubitton,  said  that  part  of 
the  reason  for  Ids  prefer- 
ence for  society  was  that  he 
did  not  have  to  give  up  his 
easy-going  lifestyle  to:  be 
taken  seriously  as  a 
painter. 

“It  was  easier  to  be  an 
artist  in  England  where 
you  were  never  reproached 
for  being  a grand  bourgeois 
at  the  same  time,"  she  said. 
“You  were  accepted  as  a 
painter  without  having  to 
live  a Bohemian  way  of  life 


like  you  would  in  Paris.  He 
was  constantly  invited  by 
English  friends  to  their 
country  bouses  and  he  was 
ravished  by  the  atmosphere 
— the  liveried  butlers  and 
valets,  interminable  meals, 
Sunday  church,  billiards, 
party  games,  the  whisky  ■ 
and  the  cigars.** 

Much  of  this  fascination 
is  recorded  in  his  books 
Portraits  of  a lifetime  and 
More  Portraits  of  a life- 
time, which  were  published 
in  English. 

The  Rouen  exhibition's 
gallery  of  English  aristo- 
cratic and  cultural  subjects 
confirms  that  most  doors 
were  open  to  him.  Among 
his  sitters  were  the  noble 
and  wealthy  from  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  al- 
though the  cultural  figures 
are  more  interesting.  Paint- 
ers and  musicians  are  out- 


numbered by  writers,  with 
portraits  of  Colette,  Bangs, 
Gide,  Radiguet,  Mauriac. 
Proust  and  Glrandonx, 
among  others,  hanging  be- 
side Hardy,  Joyce,  Sickert, 
Moore,  Symons  and 
Beardsley. 

The  museum's  chief  cura- 
tor, Marie  Pessiot.  said 
preparation  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  continues  until 
February  15.  had  un- 
earthed some  intriguing 
finds,  among  ttniwi  a photo- 
graph in  which  Blanche  is 
seen  at  a meeting  of  British 
and  French  artists  at  the 
International  Society  in 
Paris  in  1904. 

“The  English  delegation 
appears  to  be  standing 
holding  their  top  hats  be- 
hind Auguste  Rodin  in  the 
centre,”  she  said.  “We 
would  love  to  be  able  to 
identify  them.” 


‘Pope  power*  on  a mission 
to  convert  the  pop  charts 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 

NEXT  time  you  are  riffling 
through  the  pop  CDs, 
don't  be  too  surprised  if  some- 
where between  the  Verve  and 
Yes  you  come  across  Karol 
Wojtyla.  otherwise  known  as 
Pope  John  Paul  IL 
Two  Italian  musicians  have 
mixed  the  Pope's  singing  with 
music  ranging  from  rock  to 
rap.  The  project,  according  to 
the  Milan  newspaper  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera,  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  director  of  Vatican 
Radio,  Father  Pasquale 
Borgomeo. 

He  was  quoted  yesterday  as 
saying  the  tape  was  “more 
likely  than  not”  to  come  out, 
but  that  "final  authorisation 


to  use  the  Pope's  voice  has 
not  yet  been  granted". 

Meanwhile,  an  Italian 
group,  I Cugini  dl  Campagna 
(The  Country  Cousins),  has 
been  given  permission  to  put 
a 1966  poem  written  by  the 
Pope  to  music. 

The  group  wanted  to  sing 
the  song.  Our  Earth,  at  next 
year's  San  Remo  festival,  but 
the  organising  committee  ob- 
jected that  the  lyrics  were  not 
written  by  an  Italian,  as 
required. 

The  group  produced  a state- 
ment from  the  Vatican  con- 
firming that  under  the  La- 
teral* Treaties  of  .1929 , foie 
Pope,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  held 
Italian  citizenship,  but  the 
festival  organisers,  refused  to 
climb  down. 
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Blair  sets  modest  goals  for  Ell 


Great  ojQers  citSainsbury’s 
Well,  it  is  Christmas. 


In  the  last  of  a series  on  Britain’s 
presidency,  Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 
expects  competence  rather  than  brilliance 


SIX  months  from  now,  as 
Europe’s  leaders  peer  at 
tite  splendours  of  Car- 
diff and  ponder  Tony  Blair’s 
motives  in  picking  the  Welsh 
capital  for  his  summit,  a 
simple  test  will  establish 
whether  Britain’s  presidency 
has  succeeded  or  not 

This  will  not  be  simply  the 
absence  of  a row.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  rows,  and  their 
likelihood  of  being  settled, 
that  will  matter. 

The  two  worst-case  scenar- 
ios are  a row  about  Bosnia, 
with  Mr  Blair  unable  to  de- 
ploy his  vaunted  relationship 
with  the  United  States  to  en- 
sure that  Congress  agrees  to 
Let  American  troops  stay  on 
after  June,  and  a row  over  the 
euro. 

Britain  is  expected  to  chair 
the  meeting  at  which  the  first 
wave  of  countries  to  join  the 
single  currency  are  named. 
They  should  number  u,  in- 
cluding countries  such  as 
Italy  and  Belgium  whose  debt 
levels  do  not  mek  the  Maas- 
tricht criteria. 

The  next-worse  scenario 
would  be  a row  about  Turkey. 
This  is  likely  if  Greece  contin- 
ues to  block  the  obvious  solu- 
tion which  is  for  .the  EU  to 
spell  out  precisely  what  Tur- 
key should  do  on  human 
rights  and  for  foe  Kurdish  mi- 


nority to  start  the  accession 
process.  If  Greece  ducks,  Ger- 
many's Chancellor  Helmut 
KnM  would  be  on  foe  spot, 
since  be  would  prefer  to  delay 
the  Turkish  question 

inripflnitply. 

Almost  as  bad  would  be  a 
British-Spanish  row  about  Gi- 
braltar, particularly  while 
Spain  is  demanding  some 
guarantee  that  Europe's  en- 
largement to  the  East  not  cut 
its  receipts  from  the  EU  bud- 
get Spain  pays  64  per  cent  of 
the  EU  budget  and  gets 
15.6  per  cent  of  its  funds.  Por- 
tugal and  Ireland  and  Greece 
do  even  better,  but  Spain  has 
the  political  muscle  for  a 
damaging  row. 

Skirting  trouble  cm  these 
four  fronts  would  be  a sound 
if  negative  achievement  for  i 
the  British  presidency.  But 
trying  to  be  too  positive  is 
dangerous.  Britain’s  credibfl- 1 
tty  is  so  low  that  Mr  Blair's  ; 
team  would  do  better  to  show 
ralm  competence  rather  than 

fry  any  bold  dashes  at 
brilliance. 

Britain’s  tenure  will  be 
judged  on  three  fronts:  the  in- 
terests of  Europe,  of  Britain 
and  of  progressive  politics. 
The  Government  has  to 
choose  whether  it  wants  to 
win  approving  headlines  by 
srorinB  nationalist  points,  or 


An  upbeat  Blair  arriving 
hi  Luxembourg  recently 

sees  a deeper  British  Interest 
in  demonstrating  that  we  are 
back  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

After  all,  Mr  Blair  confi- 
dently expects  to  run  another 
British  presidency  in  2004 
and  clearly  does  not  want  to 
add  to  the  national  rqmtatinn 

for  petulance  in  the  mean- 
time. This  would  mean,  for 
CTnmpit»t  preferring  to  safe- 
guard the  health,  of  all 
Europe's  food  consumers 
rather  than  seek  a special 
deal  for  British  beef 

For  Europe’s  best  Interests 
next  year,  modest  goals 
count  Neither  enlargement 
nor  the  longterm  budget  nor 
the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  are  going  to  get 
resolved  this  term.  So  Britain 
should  look  to  housekeeping 


issues  like  advancing  the 
single  market  and  showing 
less  experienced  partners 
how  to  finance  Neil  Kinnock’s 
dreams  of  trans-Europe  road 
and  rail  networks  with  a mix 
of  public  and  private  finance. 
Britain  should  start  putting 
some  teeth  into  promises  of 
real  training  options  for  the  , 
unemployed  youth.  1 

Judged  by  Britain's  inter- 
ests, Gordon  Brown  may  be 
better  employed  ensuring 
that  the  City  of  London  is  not 
disadvantaged  in  foe  stock, 
bond  and  capital  markets  by 
the  coming  of  foe  euro,  rather 
than  any  flamboyant  new 
challenges  over  status. 

The  area  where  Mr  Blair 
could  do  himself,  Britain  and 
Europe  most  good  is  by  stress- 
ing the  difference  progressive 
politics  can  make.  Europe  is  a 
secretive  place,and  Robin 
Cook’s  promise  of  transparen- 
; cy  in  Council  matters  could 
! prove  dramatic.  There  are 
: serious  ctvfL  liberties  con- 
cerns in  the  working  of  foe 
new  Europol  schemes  for  law 
enforcement  cooperation. 

The  environment  may 
prove  the  most  fertile  area  cf 
all,  less  In  fhc  ’haa til jaeateh- 
ers  such  as  global  warming 
than  in  chivvying  all  member 
states  to  implement  the  Habi- 
tat directive,  and  to  make  the 
Commission's  Biodiversity 
strategy  mandatory.  A subtle 
way  to  outflank  the  CAP 
would  be  to  make  all  CAP 
payments  contingent  on 
farms  meeting  environmental 
standards. 
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Former  ‘comfort  women’  at  the  Japanese  embassy  in  Seoul  mourn  Ktm  Hak-soon,  who  made  public  their  enslavement  photograph:  davd  longstreath 


US  heliport  plan  raises  storm  in  Japan 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


THE  normally  sleepy 
town  of  Nago  in  Oki- 
nawa has  became  a hive 
of  political  activity  ahead  of  a 
Sunday  referendum  on  the 
Japanese  government's  pro- 
posal to  site  a huge  United 
States  military  heliport  in  a 
nearby  bay. 

The  government  is  desper- 
ate to  win  the  vote:  the  heli- 
port is  central  to  Tokyo’s 
plans  to  ease  the  burden  of  US 
military  facilities  on  Oki- 
nawa, an  issue  which 
plagued  domestic  politics  and 
bilateral  diplomacy. 

According  to  the  defence 
agency,  the  offshore  heliport 
— 1,650  yards  long  and  660 
yards  wide  — would  be  the 
largest  such  structure  in  the 


world.  Construction  and  cost 
details  are  yet  to  be  made 
public,  but  it  is  envisaged 
that  it  would  either  float  cm 
steel  pontoons  or  rest  on  pil- 
lars driven  into  the  seabed 
near  Camp  Schwab  in  Nago. 

Tokyo  has  offered  to  build 
the  heliport  to  replace  the  ma- 
rines’ Futenma  air  station,  in 
the  densely  populated  area  of 
Ginowan  in  the  south  of  Oki- 
nawa's main  Island. 

The  agreement  to  relocate 
this  and  several  other  facul- 
ties was  announced  by  Wash- 
ington and  Tokyo  last  year  to 
mollify  Okinawan  criticism 
of  the  US  military  presence 
after  the  rape  of  a local  12- 
year-old  schoolgirl  by  three 
US  servicemen.  The  island 
prefecture  is  host  to  28,000  US 
personnel  and  75  per  cent  of 
US  bases  in  Japan. 


As  a sweetener  for  the  heli- 
port relocation  plan,  the  gov- 
ernment has  offered  to  con- 
struct new  port  and  harbour 
facilities  in  Nago,  which  is 
one  of  Japan's  poorest  areas. 

The  Okinawa  development 
agency  director  general, 
Mrnipn  Suzuki,  tnlri  a rally  in 
Nago  that  local  people  should 
‘Took  forward  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  plan". 

It  has  been  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  offer  — 
worth  shout  100  billion  yen 
(£454  million)  to  the  local 
economy  — is  conditional  an 
a vote  of  support  an  Sunday. 

The  government  has  won 
the  hanking  of  several  influ- 
ential local  business  groups, 
inrinrirng  the  fishfng  co-oper- 
ative, which  stands  to  receive 
generous  compensation  if  the 
heliport  goes  ahead. 


Opponents  argue  that  the 
heliport  would  be  a disincen- 
tive for  development  saying 
it  would  ruin  the  environ- 
ment raise  safety  fears  and 
lead  to  an  increase  in  crimes 
in  the  area  by  US  military 
personnel. 

‘Tt  is  the  first  ever  floating 
heliport  — a totally  unknown 
quality.  It  raises  huge  safety 
questions  about  what  will 
happen,  tor  example,  during 
the  typhoon  season,"  said 
Ikno  Nishikawa,  a leading 
anti-belip°rt  campaigner. 

‘There  is  also  toe  likely  im- 
pact on  fhfo  beautiful  area." 

Among  opponents’  con- 
cerns is  the  possible  damage 
to  coral  reefs  and  the  habitat 
cf  tha  dugong,  an  endangered 
sea  cow.  The  government 
says  noise  and  environmental 
pollution  will  be  minimal. 


According  to  two  recent 
newspaper  polls,  the  heliport 
plan  will  be  rejected  an  Sun- 
day by  a 60-40  margin. 

Although  the  result  is  non- 
binding,  the  prime  minister, 
Ryu  taro  Hashlmoto,  has 
promised  to  honour  the 
wishes  of  the  local  people. 

If  the  polls  prove  correct 
the  government  could  be  left 
with  a big  headache  about 
where  to  move  toe  heliport — 
Futenma  base  will  close  in 
five  to  seven  years. 


SOUTH  KOREA  last 
night  ejected  the  gov- 
erning party  fix'  the 
first  rtme  in  half  a 
century,  with  a near -complete 
count  showing  a wafer-thin 
victory  for  veteran  dissident 
and  former,  political  prisoner 

yim  Dae-jtmg  in  presidential 

ejections, 

Mr  Kim’s  win  ends  an  era 
of  machine  politics  and 
marks  the  first  peaceful  tran- 
sition of  power  to  the  opposi- 
tion. The  previous  ousts-  of 
the  ruling  elite  was  brought 
about  by  a military  coup  in 
1961  and  paved  toe  way  for  30 
years  of  military  despotism. 

Also  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  opposition  triumph  is 
North  Korea,  where  confron- 
tation with  South  Korea  has 
provided  the  Stalinist 
regime’s  only  secure  moor- 
ing. Mr  Khw,  of  file  National 
Congress  for  New  Politics, 
has  long  urged  wanner  ties  — 
a development  that  would 
undermine  the  last  shreds  of 
Pyongyang’s  ideology. 

The  governing  party’s  candi- 
date, Lee  Hoi-chang,  conceded 
defeat  saying:  T solemnly  ac- 
cept the  win  of  the  people  and 
the  result  of  the  ejection."' 

In  Kwangju,  Mr  Kim’s 
southern  powerbase,  ecstatic 
supporters  danced  and 
fhantprf  late  into  the  night 
through  streets  where  special 
forces  once  hunted  down  pro- 
democracy protesters  with 
guns  and  flamethrowers. 

Elsewhere,  support  for  Mr 
Ktm  was  grudging  — more  a 
vote  of  protest  against  the 
parlous  economic  state. 

Victory  could  well  be  a poi- 
son chalice.  He  must  some- 
how tackle  an  economic  crisis 
that-  has  crested  turmoil  on 
currency  and  stock  markets 
and  driven  the  country  into 
the  painful  embrace  of  the  tor 
tematianal  Monetary  Fund. 

In  a spasm  of  populism  be- 
fore the  vote,  Mr  Kim  vowed 
to  renegotiate  a controverlal 
$57  billion  (£35  b Alton)  bail- 
out by  the  IMF  but  then  back- 
tracked. promising  to  abide 
by  an  accord  that,  if  imple- 
mented, is  likely  to  make  a 
mockery  of  bis  promises  to 
cut  unemployment  and  taxes. 


Kim  Dae-jung:  survivor  of  two 
murder  plots  and  Death  Row 


'EM  DAE-JUNG  is  a 


inrUes  Andrew  HiggtnS.  He 
is  « Catholic  In  a land  of 
Protestants  and  Buddhists, 
a veteran  campaigner  tor 
democracy  in  a country 
dominated  for  decades  by 
the  military,  the  favourite 
son  ofSonth  Korea’s  least- 
fovoured  and  poorest 
region. 

A former  dissident  and 
political  prisoner,  be 
survived  death  row  and  two 
assassination  plots. 

But  Mr  Kim,  aged  73  and 
known  as  DJ„  is  a master 
manoeuvrer,  a man  whose 
courage  coexists  with  a 

readiness  to  cut  a deaL 

- He  yesterday  Joined 

forces  with  the  founder  of 
the  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (KCIA). 

The  same  organisation  has 
tried  to  kill  him.  first  with  a 
traffic  accident  during  a 
1971  presidential  race  that 
Mr  Kim  almost  won  and  two 
years  later  when  be  was 
abducted  from  a Tokyo 


1 hotel,  drugged,  manacled 

and  legs  tied  with  weights, 
he  was  moments  from  being 
thrown  overboard  when  a 

mystery  plane,  which  Mr 

Kim  believes  was  sent  by  the 
American  CIA,  flew  over  and 
dropped  a flare.  The  plot  was 
abandoned. 

To  get  elected,  though,  he 
linked  np  with  his 

tormentors.  The  alliance 

gave  conservative  ballast  to 
his  campaign  and.  more 
importantly,  helped  expand 
its  appeal  beyond  his  native 
region  of  Cholla.  Mr  Kim’S 
roots  in  the  south-west, 
neglected  by  the  ruling 
elite,  have  always  been  bis 
biggest  asset — and 
weakness.  They  provided  a 
solid  bloc  of  supporters  and 

alienated  the  rest  of  the 

country. 

Though  portrayed  as  a 
wild-eyed  communist  by  the 
generals  who  occupied  the 
Blue  House  until  1993,  Mr 
Ktm  never  ventured  for 
from  the  centre-left. 


1 


With  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  vote  counted,  Mr 
Kim  had  nudged  ahead  of  Mr 
Lee,  a former  judge  and  the 
candidate  of  the  establish- 
ment Grand  National  Party. 
After  three  failed  previous  at- 
tempts to  become  president, 
the  first  in  1971,  Mr  Kim  last 
night  had  40.3  per  cent  of  the 
vote  against  Mr  Lee’s  38.6  per 
cent  A third  candidate  split 
the  establishment  vote. 


A move  Into  the  Blue  House 
next  February,  however, 
could  well  force  Mr  Kim  to 
ditch  loyalties  to  trade  unions 
and  other  longstanding 
supporters. 

Keen  to  naim  markets  un- 
nerved by  his  sometimes  radi- 
cal oratory  In  the  past,  he  will 
give  a speech  today  pledging 
his  support  for  the  IMF,  ac- 
cording to  aides  quoted  by  on 
Korean  television. 
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Setback  for  Mbeki 
as  favourites  lose 
in  ANC  elections 


David  Berosford 

In  Johannesburg 


new  leader  of  the 

H African  National  Con- 

■ gress,  Thabo  Mbeki. 

■ suffered  an  early  set- 
back  when  his  favoured  can- 
didates  were  soundly  beaten 
in  elections  at  the  party’s 
national  conference  in  Mafi- 
keng  yesterday. 

After  frantic  lobbying.  Pat- 
CTg&fe^^PB  rick  ’Terror”  Lekota  won  the 

rBp/  ■ pTialmwndiip  Of  South  Afri- 

Hj  ca’s  ruling  party  against  the 

r sports  minister.  Steve 

Tshwete,  by  1,775  votes  to  859. 

Mr  Lekota.  a leading  figure 
■ m in  the  domestic  anti-apart- 
held  movement  during  the 
years  of  struggle,  was  heavily 
badsed  by  the  South  African 
Communist  Party  and  the 
Congress  of  South  African 
Trade  Unions- 

■ : The  former  premier  of  the 

# • W-|B  Free  State  province,  he  was 
-■  * 1 forced  out  of  the  provincial 

leadership  last  year  in  a pal- 
my:-- m|G  ace  c°“P  believed  to  have 
ft«wt  H i}een  backed  by  Mr  Mbeki.  Al- 
though  he  is  not  a communist 
he  is  seen  as  representative  of 
photograph:  ivsan  kariuiq  a more  leftwing  tendency'  in 
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Richard  Leakey,  bottom  left,  with  supporters  of  his  Safina  Party  at  aw  piwtinn  rally  in  Kajlado,  Kenya 


the  liberation  movement  than 
Mr  Mfaekl’B  faction. 

The  snub  to  the  new  ANC 
president  was  underlined  by 
the  failure  of  a member  of  his 
personal  staff.  Mavivi  Mya- 
kayaka-Manzin,  to  be  elected 
as  deputy  secretary  general. 
The  post  went  to  the  chairper- 
son of  the  gender  commis- 
sion. Thenjiwe  Mtintso.  an 
SACP  member. 


One  of  Mbeki’s 
first  tasks  after 
his  election  was 
damage  control 

The  two  posts  were  the  only 
senior  positions  in  the  ANC 
contested  at  Its  triennial  con- 
ference. Elected  unopposed 
were  Mr  Mbeki  as  president. 
Jacob  Zuma  as  deputy  presi- 
dent. Kgalema  Motianthe  as 
secretary-general  and  Mendl 
Msimang  as  treasurer- gen- 
eral. MrMsimang  is  South  Af- 
rica's former  ambassador  to 
London. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  Mr 


Mbeld  found  himself  facing  In 
the  wake  of  his  election  was 
an  exercise  in  damage  control 
after  the  widely-criticised 
farewell  speech  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Nelson  Mandela. 

President  Mandela's  open- 
ing address  — in  which  he 
accused  opposition  parties, 
unidentified  NGOs  and  the 
media  of  being  "enemies  of 
change"  involved  in  a 
counter-revolutionary  con- 
spiracy against  the  ANC  — 
created  some  alarm,  with 
fears  that  it  was  setting  the 
tone  for  the  Mbeki 
presidency. 

But  Mr  Mbeki  reassured 
reporters  in  Maflkcng  that  it 
was  an  assessment  of  Mr 
Mandela's  term  of  office  and 
"not  intended  to  result  in  a 
programme  of  action” 

He  added:  “Nothing  will 
happen.  We  will  continue 
with  our  transformative 
programmes,  " 

Mr  Mbeki  also  played  down 
speculation  about  a possible 
merger  between  the  ANC  and 
Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthele- 
zl's  lnkatha  Freedom  Pony, 
though  hu  did  not  rule  it  out. 
The  chier  has  rejected  the 
idea. 


I 

Mugabe  runs  short  of  money,  friends  and  fresh  ideas 


Chris  McGreal  in  Harare  reports  on  the 
growing  challenge  to  Zimbabwe’s  leader 


T*0  ROBERT  Mugabe  it 
is  the  "unholy  alli- 
ance”. But  Zimbabwe's 
president  has  done 
more  than  he  cares  to  admit 
to  forge  the  unlikely  consen- 
sus that  exists  between  Zim- 
babwe's newly  assertive  trade 
unions,  which  brought  the ■ 
country  to  a halt  last  week, 
and  white  farmers,  whose 
domination  of  the  land  ap- 
pears doomed  by  impending 
nationalisation. 

Mr  Mugabe  has  even  man- 
aged to  incur  the  wrath  of  sol- 
diers who  fought  the  libera- 
tion war  which  put  him  In 
power  17  years  ago. 

The  champion  of  Zimba- 
bwe's increasingly  poor  ur- 
ban population  Is  Morgan 
Tsvangirai,  secretary  general' 
of  the  Zimbabwe  Confedera- 
tion Of  Trade  Unions  (ZCTU). 

Last  week’s  ZCTU  general 
strike  was  called  against  tax 
rises.  But  underlying  it  was 
exasperation  at  unamploy- 


s:tr:* 


ment,  rising  food  costs,  cor- 
ruption and  a belief  that  the 
government  has  no  idea  how 
to  run  an  economy. 

The  police  responded  by 
beating  and  teargassing  pro- 
testers in  Harare.  Two  days 
later,  Mr  Tsvangirai  was 
bludgeoned  senseless  by  a 
group  of  thugs  who  broke  into 
his  office  — an  attack  be 
blames  on  the  home  affairs 
minister  and  police 
commissioner. 

“While  our  government  ap- 
pears to  be  democratic,  it  is  a 
liberation  government,  it  is  a 
military  government  and  be- 
haves as  such.  When  people 
show  their  unhappiness  with 
the  way  things  are  run  it 
doesn’t  know  how  to  respond 
except  witfrfbree,The  said-  - 

Zimbabwe's  information 
minister,  Chen-. . Chimuteng- 
wende,  has  a different  expla- 
nation. for  the  protests. 
“When  a man  Is  hungry  he 
stops  even  thinking  because 


his  brain  must  be  fed  for  hfrn 
to  think  properly,"  he  said. 

The  crisis  evolved  out  of 
the  grievances  of  liberation 
war  veterans  who  were  in- 
censed at  the  government’s  { 
repeated  failure  to  honour  its 
promises  of  cash.  The  situa- 
tion worsened  after  the  ad- 
ministration was  forced  to  ad-  j 
mlt  that  a fluid  set  up  to 
compensate  ex-combatants 
was  plundered  by  senior 
party  and  state  officials. 

For  weeks,  the  veterans  de- 
manded a meeting  with  their 
former  commander.  Mr  Mu- 
gabe stalled  until  the  ex- 
soldiers  took  to  the  streets. 

Shortly  after  eventually 
meeting  the  veterans,  Mr  Mu- 
gabe promised  a £160  minion 
package  to  placate  themHis 
problem,  however,  was  how 
to  pay  for  it  And  his  solution 
was  to  impose  income. . fuel, 
electricity  and  sales  tax  in- 
creases without  consulting 
parliament  or  the  ruling 
Zanu-PF  politburo. 

Zimbabwe's  hard-pressed 
workers  revolted  with  the 
ZCTU-led  general  strike. 

• “We  were  surprised  by  the 


Sithole  gets  prison  for  plot 


JL  ZIMBABWEAN  high 
Mcout  sentenced  the  vet- 
eran Zimbabwean  opposi- 
tion leader  Ndabanfngi 
Sithole  to  two  years  in  jail 
yesterday  for  plotting  to  kill 
President  Robert  Mugabe 
in  1995. 

Sithole,  aged  77,  immedi- 
ately appealed  against  the 
conviction  and  sentence. 

Sithole  has  insisted  that 
he  was  framed  by  Mr  Mu- 
gabe through  Zimbabwe’s 
secret  service,  the  Central 

TiftAlltggnw*  Orpflniftatinn 

(CIO),  as  part  of  a political 
vendetta. — Reuters. 


level  of  support,"  said  Mr 
Tsvangirai.  "But  people 
wanted  to  make  a point  be- 
cause of  the  rna<ss  unemploy- 
ment and  high  prices.  1Jhiiigs' 
are  falling  apart  There's  no 
health  system  to  talk  of.  Edu- 
cation has  suffered  because 
it's  not  linked  to  any  eco- 
nomic plan,  because  there  is 
no  economic  plan.  But 


Sithole:  Mugabe’s  old  rival 


there’s  thin  small  clique,  a 
small  elitist  group  that  makes 
decisions  to  increase  taxes 
without  consulting  anybody.” 
In  the  face  of  massive  popu- 
lar dissent,  both  the  the  rul- 
ing party  and  parliament, 
usually  a rubber  stamp, 
rejected  the  tax  rises.  And  the 
government  withdrew  ail  but 
one,  fora  sales  tax  rise,  which 


the  ZCTU  plans  to  challenge 
In  the  new  year. 

Widespread  discontent  has 
drawn  die  unions  into  com- 
mon cause  with  others,  in- 
cluding employers,  who  en- 
couraged workers  to  join  the 
protest,  and  white  Zimbab- 
weans, whose  farms  are 
threatened  with  seizure. 

Mr  Mugabe's  pledge  to 
redistribute  123  million  acres 
of  mainly  white-owned  land 
has  won  acclaim  among  the 
dispossessed  rural  population 
for  addressing  a legacy  of  co- 
lonisation. But  the  ZCTU 
questions  the  government's 
motives  and  methods. 

Mr  Tsvangirai  argues  that, . 
with  foreign  donors  keeping  a 
much  closer  eye  on  state  fi- 
nances. the  government  has 
been  forced  to  seek  new 
sources  of  patronage. 

“Where  is  this  land  going?” 
asked  Mr  TsvangiraL  “Into  cer- 
tain pockets,  ff  it  is  not  farmed 
then  it  will  be  ruined.  How  do 
you  run  an  economy  when 
you're  devaluing  assets?" 

He  added:  “There’s  a thread 
Unking  this  elitist  group.  It’s 
corruption.’’  Mr  Chimutang- 


wende  concedes  that  mud)  of 
the  money  from  the  veterans 
fund  was  misused,  but  "what 
was  looted  was  not  that  much 
It  was  only  about  £16 
million.” 

Mr  Chimutengwende 
blames  a general  fall  in  living 
standards  on  economic 
reforms  undertaken  by  a 
reluctant  government  under 
pressure  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and 
Western  donors. 

"Tt*s  the  IMF's  programme. 
We  had  to  go  along  with  it 
because,  if  you  don’t,  the 
whole  world  will  boycott  you 
— the  donors,  everybody.  And 
then  we  will  suffer  even 
more."  he  said. 

Mr  Tsvangirai  is  dismis- 
sive. “That's  not  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  that  Mugabe 
doesn't  have  an  economic 
strategy.  He  had  this  huge 
bureaucracy  which  was  used 
for  patronage.  But  the  econo- 
my was  not  growing  and  he 
was  spending  more  and  more 
money.  We  were  not  living 
within,  our  means. 

"Some  form  of  structural 
adjustment  was  needed.” 


The  crisis  of  confidence  in 
the  country's  economy  has 
sent  the  Zimbabwe  dollar  into 
freefalL  When  the  national 
currency  lost  half  its  value 
overnight,  tbe  government 
cast  around  for  a means  to 
prop  it  up.  In  one  swoop,  the 
government  converted  £100 
million  pounds  which  was 
held  by  foreign  companies  in 
hard  currency  accounts  at 
Zimbabwe  banks  into  Zimba- 
bwe dollars  and  made  off  with 
the  hard  currency. 

While  the  move  helped  slow 
the  decline  in  the  currency's 
value  in  the  short  term,  it 
heightened  worries  about 
government  economic  strat- 
egy, or  lack  of  it 

The  crisis  has  fostered  a 
new  challenge  to  Mr  Mu- 
gabe's virtual  one-party  rule. 

This  week,  the  ZCTU  said  it 
would  launch  a campaign  for 
constitutional  reform. 

“We  will  press  the  issue  of 
democratic  governance  in  the 
form  of  constitutional  change. 
The  checks  and  balances  are" 
not  there.  Too  much  power 
has  been  vested  in  one  man,” 
Mr  Tsvangirai  said. ; - -• 
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Saddam  backslide 


Iraqis  say 
palaces  are 
off-limits 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


THE  United  States  yes- 
terday accused  Iraq,  of 
trying  a step  back- 
wards by  declaring  its 
presidential  sites  off-limits  to 
United  Nations  weapons 
inspectors. 

But  the  US  added  that  it 
wanted  to  resolve  the  Issue 
diplomatically  through  the 
Security  Council. 

Bill  Richardson,  the  US  am- 
bassador to  the  UN,  called  the 
latest  Iraqi  move  discourag- 
ing, adding  that  it  was  "unac- 
ceptable” that  Iraq  was  refus- 
ing to  follow  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

His  remarks  followed  a 
briefing  to  the  council  by 
Richard  Butler,  the  head  of 
the  UN  special  commission 
(Unscom)  overseeing  the  dis- 
mantling of  Iraq's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

The  Security  Council  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  a statement 
reiterating  earlier  demands 
that  Iraq  allows  uncondi- 
tional access  to  any  site  UN 
arms  inspectors  wish  to  visit 
Mr  Butler,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Baghdad,  spelt 
out  what  Iraq  has  already  told 
the  world:  presidential  and 
sovereign  sites  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  »n«pwr*wd  or 
overflown  under  any 
circumstances. 

Mr  Butler  had  asked 
whether  Iraq  might  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  special  ar- 
rangements for  Inspection  of 
presidential  and  sovereign 
sites  including  headquarters 
but  not  branches  of  minis- 
tries. The  answer  from  Iraq’s 
deputy  prime  minister,  Tartq 
Aziz,  was  a categorical  No. 

Iraq's  refusal  to  open  60 
presidential  sites,  a stance 
now  made  official  by  Mr  But- 
ler's report,  has  put  the  US  in 
an  invidious  position.  With 
Britain,  it  has  beaten  the 
drum  for  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional access  to  presidential 
sites,  suspected  of  concealing 
weapons  or  plans  to  develop 
them.  But  there  Is  little  sup- 
port among  other  Security 
Council  members  for  going 
beyond  diplomatic  measures. 


Russia,  in  particular,  opposes 
military  action. 

Yesterday,  weapons  inspec- 
tors conducted  a surprise 
search  of  a tourist  resort,  Ha - 
binya,  43  miles  east  of  Bagh- 
dad, which  President  Saddam 
Hussein  is  known  to  visit.  An 
Iraqi  official  said  nothing  was 
found  and  accused  the  experts 

of  stepping  out  of  line. 

The  Inspection  was  con- 
ducted in  cloak-and-dagger 
fashion.  Some  inspectors 
drove  to  the  Habanjya  air 


Jordan  expels 
seven  envoys 


SEVEN  Iraqi  diplomats 
left  Jordan  on  Wednes- 


Oleft  Jordan  on  Wednes- 
day after  being  expelled  in 
retaliation  for  Baghdad’s 
recent  hanging  of  four  Jor- 
danians, officials  said. 

They  said  the  accredited 
diplomats  left  to  meet  the 
foreign  ministry’s  demands 

— that  the  Iraqi  embassy 
cot  its  staff  to  eight  within 
s week- 

Iraq’s  hanging  12  days 
ago  of  the  four  Jordanians 

— accused  of  smufflJiM  — 
outraged  the  government, 
shocked  the  country  and 
precipitated  a new  crisis  in 
Jordan’s  ties  with  Iraq,  its 
main  trading  partner  and 
sole  energy  supplier. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
said  be  did  not  know 
whether  the  diplomats’  de- 
parture had  put  an  end  to 
the  crisis  triggered  fay  the 
hangings.— Reuters. 
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base,  used  solely  by  the  UN,  to 
receive  a batch  of  inspectors 
flying  in  from  Bahrain  as 
soon  as  the  two  teams  met 
they  rushed  to  the  nearby 
resort  ignoring  Iraqi  protests. 

The  Iraqi  media  has  hurled 
a stream  of  Invective  against 
President  Clinton.  The  state- 
run  al-Iraq  newspaper  said: 

'The  ugly  adolescent  is  treat- 
ing his  dog  likg  a human 
being,  while  his  people  are  i 

drowning  in  a befi  of  drugs,  Twn  ynm»g  girf«  **m«»  nfr  school  ™ Baghdad  yesterday  to  discarded  hnnaehnia  items  to  »ii  to  market  m 

unemployment  and  crime.*’  ] Iraqis  continue  to  feel  the  hardships  caused  by  HE  sanctions  photograph:  faleh  khbbeb 


Emus  abandoned  by  breeders  run  loose  in  Texas 


Christopher  Read 
hi  Lee  Angeles 


Thousands  of  flight- 
less emu  birds  — the 
Australian  equivalent 
of  ostriches  — are  roaming 
across  Texas,  the  victims  of 
a boom  gone  bust 
The  wanderers  are  the 
lucky  ones.  Hundreds  of 
emus  have  starved  to  death 
after  breeders  abandoned 
them  when  prices  plunged 

from  $4,000  a chick  (£2,454) 
a few  years  ago.  Now,  it  Is 


difficult  to  give  them  away 
and  farmers  in  Texas  and 
elsewhere  have  lost 
millions. 

The  emu  industry  began 
In  Texas,  where  investors 
accepted  the  Initial  public- 
ity that  low-fat  emu  meat 
would  become  the  prefer- 
ence for  millions  of  health- 
conscious Americans.  But 
closer  inspection  reveals 
that  emu  farming  was 
really  a pyramid  scheme. 

Early  demand  came  not 
from  supermarket  custom- 
ers. but  other  breeders  who 


kept- -selling  the -birds-  to  i 
speculators  at  higher  and  I 
higher  prices.  “Everyone 
wanted  to  believe  the 
stories  they  were  told,  but 
they  got  caught  by  the 
hype,”  Tom  Thomason, 
president  of  the  Texas  Emu 
Association,  said.  Member- 
ship of  flie  association  ha« 
dropped  from  a peak  of 
2,700  in  the  early  1990s  to 
320  today. 

Only  a few  restaurants 
and  speciality  food  shops 
offered  emu  meat  and  the 
market  collapsed  almost  as 


quickly  as  it  had  risen. 
Farmers  donated  the  meat 
to  prisons  and  the  home- 
less, farther  fuelling  the 
idea  that  emu  meat  was 
unattractive. 

Animal  rights  activists 
have  mounted  prosecutions 
against  the  crueller  breed- 
ers who  abandoned  their 
birds.  One  woman  pleaded 
guilty  earlier  this  year  to 
starving  56  birds  and  au- 
thorities are  stiH  looking 
for  a man  who  abandoned 
400  emus,  300  of  which 
starved.  . 


• “It  was  a typical  pyramid 
scheme  driven  by  greed,” 
said  Linda  Yarborough  of 
the  Texas  Establishment 
for  Anh»j»7  Rights.  She  ex- 
plained that  there  never 
was  a market,  except 
among  speculators.  A few 
made  money,  but  Mr  Tho- 
mason has  lost  a 150,000 
investment. 

Meanwhile  the  free  birds, 
whose  meagre  diet  only 
cost  the  breeders  between 
$5  and  $10  a month,  seem  to 
be  surviving  in  the  wild.  A 
few  hunum-emu  encounters 


have  ended  with  people 
being  scratched  and  kicked. 

A group  of  Texas  breed- 
ers have  sued  the  Honda 
corporation  over  a televi- 
sion «wnTn>rrial  featuring 
Us  stock  character  Joe,  a 
young  man  who  drives  his 
Honda,  his  only  proof  of 
reliability,  from  one  dodgy 
Job  interview  to  another. 

In  a sequence  earlier  this 
year  he  meets  a crusty  old 
character  who  looks  him  in 
the  eye  and  says:  “Emu, 
Joe,  it’s  the  pork  of  the 
future.” 
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News  In  brief 


Russian  loan  tied  to 
strict  conditions 


^GhenMmiyrdto'apWaanpaiiy— 


whteh  the  letter. — James  MeeK  Moscow- 


Bikes  return  to  Paris  street* 


sssrasipppja 


91  pfr  swine  they  tfd.-— Jbn  Henlffl,  Paris. 


Search  for  plane  goes  on 


f»m^rf^iiete«ms«aarehinglhra  missing Ukrainian  airliner 

were  fcMto scale  bat&qperatkms  last  nigto  but  to  prepare  for  a 
redoubled  effort  today,  a defence  ministry  sourcesaW. 

On  Wednesday,  a Yakovlev42  plane  with  at  least  TOpeMtoon 


WMB 


rwwit  arr  iritmte  hrgflhmig  planes  built  in  the  funiici  Soviet 
Hni/w  Four  aircraft  have  been  involved  in  accidents  in  just  less 
than  twn topoV*:  MhfagBrrn<gOfpeonle- — Reuters,  Athens. 

Leader  comment,  page  16  . 


Students  blame  Kohl  for  cuts 

STUDENTS  shouting  “Kohl  out”  dashed  with  riot  police  near  the 


cuts.  Police  ringed  the  government  district  as  buses  and  trains 
brought  about 30,000 students  from  across  Germany  intoBoon. 
Several  hundred  students  pelted  police  with  bottles,  smoke 


4nlii 


woe  pushed  bade.  Several  students  and  police  were  injured. 
Germany  has  been  squeezing  public  spending  to  ensure  It 

AtHfftMmite  for  joinings  rinqjai  European 

currency  next  year. — Reuters,  Bonn. 


Mayor  sentenced  for  rape 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FALEH  KHBBEB 


A MAYOR  m the  Philippines  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison 

yesterday  for  raping  a l&-year<dd  girl,  a week  aftera  congressman 
received two  life  tennsfar  twice  rapingan  11-year-old  girt. 

The  Manila  regional  trial  court  found  Mayer  BayaniAkmte  of 
Btoan  in  Laguna  province,  south  tfManQa,  guilty  cfhavlng  raped 
the  girl  last  year.  On  December  ll,  congressman  Romeo  Jaloegos 
was  firttod  gofity'cf  raping  an  Il-yearcld  glrL — Reuters.  Mortikt. 


Farmers  protest  in  Spain 


_ . .. 


•V 


FARMERS  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  protest  at  the  EU  fining 
Spain  for  exceeding  milk  quotas  photograph:  lavandbra 


Euro  MP  defends  ear-pulling 


A PORTUGUESE  Euro  MP  who  was  suspended  for  violently 
ptifong tiie  ear  of  aDanlsh  coBeague  duzinga  debate  claimed 
d^anfly  yesterday  he  would  do  the  same  again. 

Rosado  Feiraruies  said  Danish  European  MP  Freddy  Blak  had 


“T  wunt  over  to  him  and  yanked  him  by  his  ^r,”  Mr  Fernandes 


honour^  won't  allow  anyone  to  Insult  me.” — AP,  Lisbon. 
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Analysis 

Privacy 

Britain  is  about  to  gain  a right  to  privacy.  Will  it  gag  the  press?  That  depends  just  how  the  judges  enforce  it.  By  Clare  Dyer 

The  media  take  a shot  in  the  dark 


Welfare  saved 
my  family 

13 


ARIY  one  morning 
in  July  1994,  Frances 
Jarvis  answered  her 
.door  near  Bideford, 
[Devon.  She  was 
unwell,  and  in  ho-  eighties,  so 
her  son,  Jonathan  Tokeley- 
Parry  a dealer  hi  antiquities, 
was  staying  with  her.  The 
police,  with  a warrant  bad 
come  to  search  the  house. 

What  she  Insists  she  was 
not  told  was  that  not  all  the 
men  who  entered  her  house 
were  police.  They  included  a 
crew  from  an  independent 
production  company  Aiming 


an  inside  Story  documentary 
on  art  detectives  for  the  BBC. 
Mrs  Jarvis  says  she  assumed 
they  were  police  filming  fbr 
their  own  purposes.  She  was 
horrified  to  learn  that  film 
taken  in  her  home  by  people 
who  oxtered  without  her  con- 
sent was  to  be  broadcast 

She  consulted  a solicitor  but 
was  told  she  would  not  get  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  film. 
Attempts  to  persuade  the  BBC 
not  to  use  it  failed-  Bier  son 
was  convicted  of  stealing 
Egyptian  artefacts  and  is  now 

in  prison.  Mrs  Jarvis  has 
depression  and  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  as  a result  of 
the  raid.  In  March,  armed 
with  new  lawyers,  she  will 
taka  her  damages  claim  fix' 
trespass  and  breach  of  confi- 
dence to  theHigh  Court. 

v.ngHHh  law  unlike  those  of 
many  other  countries,  has 
never  given  individuals  a 
right  to  privacy  That  is  about 
to  change.  The  Human  Rights 
Bill,  incoiTOTating  into  our 
low  the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  is  now 
going  through  Parliament 
For  the  first  time,  it  will  give 
individuals  a right,  enforce- 
able in  our  courts,  “to  respect 
fbr  private  and  family  life, 
home  and  correspondence  ” . 

No  public  authority  Witt  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  except 
so  far  as  “necessary  in  a 
democratic  society”  fix  one  of 
four  These  are:  national 
security  or  the  country^  eco- 
nomic wen-being:  the  preven- 


tion of  disorder  or  crime;  the 
protection  of  . health  or 
mm-aig;  or  the  protection  of 
others' righto  and  freedoms. 

Bert  how  for  win  the  law  pro- 
tect private  citizens  like  Mrs 
Jarvis?  lb  what  extent  will  it 
impinge  on  the  media’s  right 
to  report  the  private  foibles  of 
politicians?  And will  It  further 
hamperihetask  of  the  respon- 
sible press,  already  con-' 
strained  by  the  Western 
world’s  most  draconian  libel 
laws,  hi  exposing  corruption 
and  wrongdoing  in  public  life? 

Tha  way  the.  courts  w31 
enforce  the  new  . rights  will 
ohly-hecame-  cleap.  after7  it 
takes  foil  effect  ttTAprD.1999. 
The  Bffl.  speaks  of  interfer- 
ence by  a “public  authority". 
The  consensus  is  that  this 
includes  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission,  and  the  BBC.  But 
newspapers  and  commercial 
broadcasting  companies  are 

not  included: 

- Anyone  whose,  rights  are 
infringed  by  a public  author- 
ity wiXL  be  able  to  take  court 
proceedings. against  it  and 
obtain  a range  of  court  orders 
Including,  in  some  cases,  dam- 
ages. Ttoday  the  peCwffl. issue 
a new,  stronger  code,  to  come 
into  efifect  next  month.  The 
commission,  would  be  wise  to 
look  again  at  the  remedies  it 
offers  before  the  Bfii becomes 
last  One  idea  —.suggested  by 
the  Liberal  Democrat  peer 
Lord  Lester  and  also  thought 
to  be  favoured  by  civil  ser- 
vants— is  a mini-court  under 
the  PCCs  aegis  but  indepen- 
dent, chaired  by  a Judge,  with 
power  to  grant  compensation 
erf  £10,000  or  £15,000.  . .. 

But  where  does  the  Bfllleave 
newspapers?  It  will  not  create 
a new  tort  (civil  wrong)  of 
infringement  of  privacy  Indi- 
viduals will  not  have  a new 
right  to  sue  papers  for  interfer- 
ing with  their  private  Jives. 
Those. who  want  to  stop  a 
newspaper  publishing  private 
Information  , will  stiff  have  to 
invoke  existing,  laws  covering; 
for  example,  breach  of  confl- 
nce.  trespass,  harassment  or 
bugging-  But  senior  judges 


have  been  keen  to  develop 
these  laws  to  create  an  enforce- 
able right  to  privaqy  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Bingham, 
has  said  the  Judges  wQl  act  if 

Parliament  does  not  The 
Human  Rights  BID,  which  will 
require  courts  to  have  regard 
to  the  Convention,  will  be  a 
further  and  powerful,  spur 
towards  that  end.  If  the  right 
cases  came  up— Mrs  Jarvis’s, 
for  example  — a right  to  pri- 
vacy could  be  tn  place  by  the 
time  the  Bill  comes  tatoforee. 

Fbr  the  judges,  the  main  cat- 
alyst has  been  the  case  of  the 
actor  Gordon  Kaye,  whose 
hospital  room  was  invadetiby 
Sunday  Sport  reporters  when 
he  was  recovering  from  brain 
surgery  Hie  wanted  to  stop 
publication  of  an  interview 
with  him  whan  he  was  semi- 
conscious, -but  the  only 
ground  the  court  could  find 
was  malicious  falsehood,  on 
the  basis  .that  the  article 


falsely  suggested  he  had 
agreed  to  the  interview  With 
that  suggestion  removed,  the 
paper  was  free  to  publish. 

Lawyers  expect  the 
new  privacy  law  to 
evolve  largely  oat  of 
the  tort  of  breach  of 
confidence.  It  protects 
information  deriving  foam  a 
relationship  imposing  an  oblig- 
ation to  keep  it  confidential, 
such  as  employer/employee, 
but  is  already  being  developed 
by  judges  to  the  paint  where  a 
relationship  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary But  it  will  protect  only 
information-  which  is  still 
secret;  and  the  courts  are  reluc- 
tant bo  protect  those  who  seek 
publicity  or  promote  a false 
image  of  themselves. 

Diana,  Princess  of  wales, 
claimed  breach  of  confidence 
and  was  granted  an  interim 
injunction  against  the  Mirror 
restraining  publication  of 


for  the  Protection  of 
aad  Fundamental  Freedoms 


t,-T  fiyafyora  has  the- right  to  rasped  for  hte  private  and  famiy  Bb,  his 
'J  \..twp»and  fib  correspondence. 

-:2TTwretoftafl  be  no  interference  by  a public  authority  wtih  tha 
' efendra  dt  this  right  except  such  as  is  in  accordance  vrith  the  low 
’*'*  .and  is  necessary  in  a democratic  society  In  the  interests  of  rational 
■ . scieufly,  pubfo  safety  or  the  economic  waff-being  of  His  country,  far 
1 "ihe  prevention  ct  rfeoidar  or  crime,  for  the  protection  of  health  or 
. • 'mentis,  or  tor  the  protection  of  the  rights  end  freedoms  of  others. 

ArtkktlO 

1 Everyone  has  the  to  freedom  of  expression.  This  right  shal 
Include  freedom  lb  hold  opinions  and  to  receive  and  impart 
Information  end  ideas  wfihout  interference  by  pubfic  authority  and  . 
reganflaes  cf-ftontiere.  This  Article  shaO  not  prevent  States  from 
requiring  the  ficaraing  of  broadcasting,  television  or  cinema / 


2 Tbs  exercise  of  these  freedoms,  since  it  canfes  with  it  du&tossqd  "v 
resporadbUttos,  may  be  subject  to  such  formaKes,  conditions,-; 
restrictions  or penaCes  as  are  preserved  by  lawand  are 
necessary  in  a democratic  society,  in  the  interests  of  netfenat'  ' ' '■ 
security,  territorial  Integrity  or  pubfic  safety,  for  ttwptowrifiob 
disorder  or  crime,  for  the  protection  of  health  Or  morris,'  forth*',-'.’;,’;^ 
*.  protection  of  the  reputation  or  rights  of  othem,’i^.prowariBr^«w'  'C''-^ 
{flsckwure.  rtf  information  reoatvedin  coofletenca,  or  fef  regtatetair wip- 
the  authority  and  ftnpartia&y  of  tha  judfcfery. :>  t U*' 


photos  of  her  exorcising  in  a 
leotard  with  a hidden  camera. 
But  it  was  not  certain  that  she 
would  have  won  in  court  She 
was  exercising  in  a public 
gym  in  front  of  a large  win- 
dow fhlly  visible  to  passers-by 
Her  brother;  Bari  Spencer; 
and  his  estranged  wife,  Victo- 
ria, have  filed  a claim  with  the 
European  Commission  of 
Birman  Rights  at  Strasbourg 

alleging  that  their  right  to  pri- 
vacy was  violated  when  unau- 
thorised photographs  of 
Victoria  in  a clinic  wot  pub- 
lished. Strasbourg  case  law  on 
privacy  is  concerned  with 
breaches  by  the  state;  not  by 
newspapers.  States  wQl  gener- 
ally be  held  to  have  fulfilled 
their  obligations  if  some  form 
erf  redress  is  in  place.  In  a case 
brought  by  an  applicant  who 
had  won  a libel  action  ova: 
untrue  allegations  in  a book 
but  had  no  remedy  far  the  true 
ones,  the  commission  held 


that  evicting  remedies  under 
defamation  and  breach  of  con- 
fidence were  enough. 

Claims  that  the  Hnman 
Rights  Bill  will  gag  the  media 
are  probably  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  counterbalancing 
right  to  freedom  of  expression 
In  Article  10,  which  judges 
will  also  be  required  to  have 
regard  to,  has  always  been 
more  jealously  guarded  as  the 
watchdog  of  a democratic 
society  in  Strasbourg  than  in 
Britain.  A)  several  notable 
cases  — fnninritng  the  Sunday 
Times  Thalidomide  case  and 
tiie  Spycatcher  case  — the 
Strasbourg  court  has  found 
that  British  courts  paid  too  lit- 
tle regard  tofoee  speech. 

True,  the  same  British 
Judges,  or  their  successors, 
will  now  be  called  upon  to  do 
the  balancing  act  Yet  they 
will  have  to  take  Strasbourg 
case  law  into  account  And 
freedom  of  expression  is 


Complaints  Commission's 
;•  >.«^Coder.gf  Practice 

^.Everyone  la  entitied  to  respect  tar  his  or  her  private  and  fernay  Ufa, 
.home,  health  and  oorraspondenos.  A pubBoation  wfl  be  expected 
' to  justify  intrusions  Ho  any  bxtivkfuafs  private  Hfe  without 
. consent 

V)  The  use  oi  longlens  photography  to  take  pictures  of  people  in 
private  places  wfihout  their  consent  b unacceptable. 

Note;  Private  places  are  pubBc  or  private  property  where  there  Is 
a reasonable  expectation  of  privacy. 

Oau*a4:llara$aamnt 

o Joumafete  and  photographara  rrwst  neither  oiXain  nor  saalc  to 
obtain  Momnation  or  pictures  through  intimidation,  harassment  or 
persistent  pursutt. 

0)  They  must  not  photograph  Indvfduals  in  private  places  without 
. their  consent;  must  not  petrislln  telephoning,  questioning, 
pursuing  or  photographing  individuate  after  having  bean  rated  to 
desist:  must  not  remain  on  their  property  after  having  been  asked 
to  leave  and  mint  not  fblow  them. 

BQ  Editors  must  ensure  that  those  working  ter  them  comply  wBh 
these  requirements  and  must  not  pi&fah  material  from  other 
sources  which  does  not  meet  these  requirements. 

~ 77wre  may  bo  exceptions  to  both  whemttcanhadsmaimatad 
to  be  bi  tfi  pubOc  Interest 


being  accorded  greater  impor- 
tance by  British  judges  — for 
example,  in  holding  that  local 
authorities  could  not  sue  for 
libel  because  of  the  “chilling 
effect”  on  free  speech. 

To  what  extent  will  the 
courts  grant  injunctions 
restraining  publication  in 
advance?  Dame  Mary  Arden, 
the  High  Court  judge  who 
chairs  the  Law  Commission, 
indicated  last  month  that 
judges  win  be  alive  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Maxwell-style  writs. 
She  thinks  newspapers  should 
be  required  to  show  they  have 
a serious  defence  of  public 
interest  to  prevent  a prior  ban. 
“The  courts  might  require  the 
case. on  public  interest  to  be 
shown  to  some  higher  level, 
but  there  is  the  danger  that,  if 
proof  is  required  to  too  high  a 
level,  the  well-to-do  plaintiff 
who  wishes  to  stifle  press  com- 
ment will  simply  issue  pro- 
ceedings for  an  injunction  to 
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restrain  publication  of  mater- 
ial which  will  infringe  his  pri- 
vacy These  writs  will  then  be 
used  as  ‘gagging  writs ’.”11) 


Newspaper  editors 
are  still  nervous 
about  a privacy  law 
Some  want  a spe- 
cific Privacy  Act 
spelling  out  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  public  interest 
would  prevail  over  private 
rights,  rather  than  leave  it  to 
judges.  A draft  bill  produced 
for  the  Guardian  by  the  barris- 
ter Keir  Starmer  would  give  a 
right  to  sue  for  breach  of  pri- 
vacy with  dearly  drawn  pub- 
lic-interest defences.  To 
balance  that  right,  the  bill 
would  reform  defamation  law 
— a stronger  fetter  on  inves- 
tigative Journalism  than  a 
right  of  privacy  is  likely  to  be. 

It  would  be  fbr  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  the  words  were  false, 
rather  than  the  newspaper  to 
show  that  they  were  true.  And 
newspapers  writing  about  a 
public  figure  like  Jonathan 
Aitken  or  Nell  Hamilton  could 
be  sued  only  if  ihe  piainHfr 
could  show  the  words  were 
published  carelessly  reddessly 
or  with  an  improper  motive. 

But  the  Government  has  no 
plans  fbr  a Privacy  Act.  There 
may  be  no  need  fbr  one.  Apart 
from  the  Human  Rights  Bin, 
the  Protection  from  Harass- 
ment Act  1997  gives  individu- 
als powerful  remedies  against 
press  intrusiveness,  including 
injunctions  enforceable  by 
fines  and  jafl.  The  judges  are 
an  course  to  develop  a right  of 
privacy  with  or  without  the 
BflL  The  press  will  have  to  be 
vigilant  to  make  sure  this  pro- 
tects not  just  the  citizen’s 
right  to  be  left  alone,  but  the 
public’s  right  to  know 


tiwtctei  (IJTha  Future  of  the 
Law  of  Privacy,  Lecture  at  Kings 
College,  London,  26/11/97. 
Graphics  source:  PCC. 
Graphics:  Mandy  Watson. 
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Clare  Dyer  Is  legal  correspondent 
• The  Analysis  page  will  return  on 
January  6. 
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The  virtues  of  dissent 

Mr  Blair  should  welcome  friendly  criticism 


LABOUR’S  400-plus  MPs  will  have 
much  to  chew  on  besides  turkey  and 
pudding  this  Christmas.  In  his  end-of- 
term  report  to  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  Tony  Blair  served  up  a 
tough  mix  of  demands  and  warnings, 
announcing  that  next  year’s  menu  will 
be  the  same  as  this  year’s:  discipline 
and  unity  — in  extra-large  portions. 
The  MPs  were  advised  that  last  week’s 
rebellion  is  not  to  become  a habit  and 
that  their  prime  impulse  must  be  un- 
swerving loyalty. 

Mr  Blair  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
wanting  the  Labour  army  to  march  in 
lockstep.  The  Government  has  a big, 
ambitious  programme  — typified  by 
yesterday’s  bill  delivering  self-rule  to 
Scotland.  From  devolution  to  the  “new 
deal”,  freedom  of  information  to 
reshaping  the  NHS,  the  Government 
has  a packed  year  ahead.  It  will  all  take 
discipline,  a lesson  Labour  learned  long 
ago.  Disunity  kept  the  party  in  the 
wilderness  throughout  the  1980s,  after 
internal  rancour  helped  put  it  there  in 
1979.  No  one  can  blame  the  PM  for 
taking  no  chances  now. 

Yet  Mr  Blair  also  told  his  MPs  there 
was  room  “for  criticism,  for  conscience, 
for  dissent”  He’s  right  For  one  thing, 
democracy  can  operate  no  other  way. 
But  for  its  own  sake,  the  Government 
should  listen  to  its  critics  — inside  and 
outside  the  party.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  about  the  Conservative  opposition; 
cynics  might  say  Labour  has  learned 
enough  from  them  already.  No,  the 
Government  must  listen  to  its  real 
friends  as  well  as  the  new,  fairweather 
converts  to  the  cause  — big  business 
and  the  right-leaning  press  among 
them.  Those  who  hankered  for  a 
Labour  government  and  want  it  to  do 
well  deserve  an  equal  hearing. 

A useful  start  might  be  to  accept  that 
criticism  is  not  the  same  as  opposition. 
Too  many  New  Labourites  are  quick  to 
brand  any  dissenter  as  either  a Tory  or 


a Trot,  seeing  even  the  mildest  doubter 
as  a sworn  enemy  of  the  Project  Yet 
many  critics  are  broad  supporters  who 
question  the  odd  specific  — often  in 
New  Labour  terms.  The  current  bene- 
fits row  is  a case  in  point  Lots  of 
sceptics  actually  back  the  overall  prin- 
ciple of  welfare-to-work,  agreeing  with 
the  Government  that  benefits  cost  too 
much  and  that  dependency  is  a problem 
not  a solution.  They  just  happen  to 
think  lone  parents  and  the  disabled  are 
exceptions  to  that  rule  — the  two  types 
of  people  who  either  can’t  or  shouldn’t 
have  to  work.  Such  a view  is  not 
treachery  or  even  Old  Labour  Luddism. 
It’s  a legitimate  disagreement. 

The  non-conformists  at  Westminister, 
like  the  troublemakers  of  the  media, 
can  even  help  Mr  Blair.  They  can  say 
what  the  Government  cannot,  pushing 
ahead  the  frontiers  of  debate.  In  the 
1980s  right-wing  think-tanks  and  Tory 
papers  floated  ideas  Conservative  min- 
isters dared  not  utter  out  loud.  In  the 
process  they  created  the  space  for  That- 
cherism. The  odd  ill-disciplined  Labour 
backbencher,  or  liberal  newspaper  for 
that  matter,  could  do  the  same  for 
Blairism  — but  not  if  Downing  Street 
demonises  all  those  who  stray  from  the 
party  line.  Doubters  can  be  bandy  an- 
tennae, keeping  the  governing  few  in 
touch  with  the  governed  many.  If  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  had  listened  to  her  own 
dissenting  voices,  she  might  never  have 
impaled  herself  on  the  poll  tax.  Mr 
Blair  needs  people  brave  enough  to  tell 
him  what  he  doesn’t  want  to  bear  — but 
what  the  voters  think. 

The  Government  has  a huge  majority 
and  several  years  ahead  of  it;  it  should 
be  relaxed  enough  to  learn  from  its 
truth-telling  friends.  There’s  no  need  to 
block  the  tough  questions  whether  from 
the  Labour  backbenches,  John 
Humpbrys  or  even  this  newspaper.  Mr 
Blair  should  not  be  frightened  of  dis- 
sent He  should  welcome  it 


Winning  lines  on  the  railways 

. * After  privatisation  they  are  rolling  ail  the  way  to  the  bank 
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-v  THE  PRIVATISATION  of  the  railways 
• has  proved  to  be  an  absolutely  stunning 
financial  success  story.  Investors  still 
can't  believe  their  luck.  The  latest  of 
‘ these  is  the  Japanese  bank  Nomura 
" which  has  just  completed  a deal  to  sell 
Angel  Train  Contracts  for  a £400  mil- 
lion profit  Angel  was  but  one  of  the 
three  train  leasing  companies  out  of 
almost  70  companies  privatised,  yet  the 
£400  million  profit  was  about  as  much 
as  the  former  British  Rail  earned  in  a 
good  decade.  It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  the  profit  had  been  earned  by  huge 
improvements  in  efficiency  or  rectify- 
ing the  backlog  of  past  under-invest- 
ment Alas,  no.  John  Swift  the  Rail 
Regulator  is  reported  to  be  exasperated 
that  he  is  powerless  to  influence  the 
(unregulated)  rolling  stock  companies 
and  increasingly  annoyed  over  their 
failure  to  meet  investment  promises 
and  to  comply  with  maintenance 
contracts. 

Yesterday’s  disclosure  coincided  with 
the  news  that  more  than  160,000  com- 
muters in  London  and  the  South-east 
face  above-inflation  flare  increases  of  5.3 
per  cent  on  average  as  companies  start 
to  exploit  the  small  print  of  their  priva- 
tisation contracts.  Elsewhere  com- 
plaints about  late  trains,  including  com- 
panies like  Virgin  in  whom  high  hopes 
had  been  vested,  have  become  even 
more  of  a national  habit  than  under 
British  Rail. 

What  went  wrong?  From  the  financial 
point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  rail- 
ways were  seriously  and  culpably 


undersold  as  the  outgoing  Conservative 
government  pulled  out  all  the  stops  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  of  BR  before  an 
incoming  Labour  government  could 
halt  it  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
clearly  designed  to  minimise  the  in- 
come which  the  taxpayer  received. 
First,  everything  was  rushed  including 
the  City  valuations.  Second,  the  rail- 
ways were  sold  off  simultaneously  de- 
spite the  lesson  of  previous  privatisa- 
tions — that  it  is  much  better  to  sell  a 
minority  stake  first  and  sell  off  more 
later.  This  reduces  the  amount  erf 
shares  the  City  has  to  digest  at  once  and 
enables  the  Government  to  charge  more 
for  later  disposals  especially  if  as  was 
the  case  here,  there  were  hidden  values 
in  the  assets.  Third,  the  fact  that  the 
prospective  Labour  government  was 
making  occasional  noises  about  poss- 
ible re-nationalisation  must  have  low- 
ered the  selling  price  because  the  risk, 
however  small,  of  re-nationalisation, 
had  to  be  factored  in. 

As  it  has  turned  out  the  public  has 
been  bequeathed  a deteriorating  rail- 
way service  out  of  which  the  sharehold- 
ers are  making  almost  obscene  profits 
and  which  won’t  be  taken  back  into 
public  ownership  because  of  Labour’s 
rigid  controls  on  spending.  In  these 
circumstances  there  is  only  one  practi- 
cal step  to  take.  The  Government 
should  respond  to  the  regulator’s  plea 
and  get  him  to  sort  out  the  rolling  stock 
companies  in  a way  that  forces  them  to 
give  us  the  efficient  modem  railway 
that  the  country  craves  for. 


Two  plane  crashes  in  one  week 

It  could  be  a metaphor  for  the  problems  of  ex-Soviet  society 


AIRLINE  SAFETY  is  a delicate  topic  to 
raise,  particularly  in  the  holiday  sea- 
son. The  reality  is  that  accident  rates 
have  halved  roughly  every  ten  years 
since  mass  air  transport  got  under  way. 
The  usual  reassurance  about  flying 
being  much  safer  than  crossing  the 
road  continues  to  apply. 

But  there  are  exceptions,  and  pain- 
fully so  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
where  the  disbanding  of  Aeroflot  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  a multitude  of  so- 
called  Babyfiots.  It  is  unfair  to  specu- 
late about  the  cause  of  any  single  acci- 
dent, but  the  disappearance  of  the 
Russian-built  Ukrainian  airliner  on 
Wednesday  night  near  Salonika  strikes 
a grim  echo,  only  two  days  after  a 
Russian-built  Tajik  Air  plane  crashed 
on  the  approach  to  Sharjah. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  divide  the 
world’s  airlines  too  neatly  into  league 
tables.  The  incidence  of  serious  acci- 
dents is  overall  too  low  to  make  any 


easy  generalisation.  The  unexplained 
riddle  of  TWA’s  Flight  800,  blamed  at 
first  upon  terrorist  action  which  has 
now  been  completely  ruled  out,  is  a 
reminder  that  accidents  can  happen 
anywhere.  But  the  relatively  worse  re- 
cord of  many  former  Soviet  airlines 
suggests  a more  general  problem  there. 
Smaller  companies  with  ageing  equip- 
ment have  to  face  profit  targets  which 
were  not  a problem  before. 

In  the  old  days,  Aeroflot  gave  appall- 
ing service,  regularly  overbooked  pas- 
sengers, and  just  did  not  take  off  if  the 
weather  was  bad.  These  days,  the  new 
companies  are  nice  to  their  passengers 
and  have  up-to-date  computer  booking. 
But  training  and  maintenance  appear 
to  have  suffered  while  planes  must  fly 
in  all  weathers.  It  could  be  a metaphor 
for  the  wider  problems  of  these  ex- 
Soviet  societies.  What  is  needed  is  a 
system  which  can  deliver  decent  in- 
flight meals  and  a good  safety  record. 


The  good  news 
and  the  bad 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


ORST  it’s  Alastair  Camp- 
1 bell  attacking  John 
Humpbrys  over  his  critical 
style,  then  it’s  Richard  Bran- 
son. (Letters,  December  19 
having  a go  at  The  Guardian 
over  Its  criticisms  of  Virgin. 
There  is  a touch  of  fundamen- 
talism behind  this  kfafl  of  pet- 
ulant clap-trap  — a slightly 
paranoid  belief  that  the  pow- 
erful posses  The  Good  News 
that  criticism  of  them  is 
mildly  blasphemous. 

Peter  Hlgginson. 

4 Overton  Walk, 
Wolverhampton, 

West  Midlands  WV4  4YF. 

AS  A frequent  traveller  on 
Virgin  Trains,  I can  con- 
firm Richard  Branson’s  view 
of  an  improved  train  service 
in  the  last  few  months. 

Train  interiors  are  cleaner, 
on-board  Information  is  fre- 
quent, helpftll  and  jmriihle, 
the  conductors  courteous  and 
acocessible.  Except  for  a very 
early  arrival  at  Rugby  (*The 
problem  is  that  nothing  went 
wrong")  and  a hold-up  out- 
side Bristol,  my  trains  have 
been  punctual  to  the  minute. 

Is  this  a record? 

Snzi  Pritchard, 

21  Mount  Street, 

Nuneaton, 

Warwickshire  CV11 9HP. 

\ A /HEN  Richard  Branson 
VV  complains  about  The 
Guardian,  his  whlngtng  is 
published.  When  customers 
of  his  railway  complain,  we 
get  fobbed  off  with  some  dis- 
ingenuous references  to  the 
previous  management. 

At  least  The  Guardian  ar- 
rives on  time.  I’ve  used  vari- 
ous Virgin  train  services  19 
timps  in  the  last  nine  months 
and  only  one  train  has  run  on 
time.  If  the  franchise  was  so 
bad,  why  did  Mr  Branson  and 
the  Virgin  Group  bother  bid- 
ding fbr  it? 

PhllRimmer. 

2 Elmgreen  Close, 

London  E15  4BS. 

I SEE  (Letters,  December  18) 
that  King's  College  Hospital 
deny  leaking  details  of 
Mandy  Allwood's  pregnancy 
to  journalists.  This  came 
from  Nick  Samuels,  Corpo- 
rate Communications  Man- 
ager. Would  anyone  like  to 
explain  why  this  position  is 
more  important  than  the  two 
to  three  nurses  who  could  be 
employed  in  his  place? 

Ian  Reissnnann. 

80  Bell  Street 
Henley-on-Thames, 

Oxon  RG9  2BN. 

I HE  contrast  between  the 
I level  of  commitment  to 
finding  the  killers  of  Steven 
Lawrence  (black)  and  Philip 
Lawrence  (white)  stands  as  a 
bitter  and  shocking  indict- 
ment of  the  racist  attitudes 
stQl  present  In  today's  Brit- 
ain (The  mental  ghetto  that 
hides  racist  killing.  Decem- 
ber 1). 

Mark  Melamed. 

University  of  East  London. 


THE  only  accurate  point 
in  George.  Monbiot’s 
attack  on  my  reputation 
is  that,  yes  I am  a tether.  But 
of  a 28-month -old  son  rather 
than  some  political  conspir- 
acy (Marxists  found  alive  in 
C4,  December  18).  Monhiot  Is 
quite  potitipri  to  take  excep- 
tion to  any  of  my  views  on  the 
environment  or  an  any  public 
issue.  What  I resent  is  his 
style  of  low-life  journalism 
which  seeks  to  riterredit  his 
intellectual  opponents 
thrmigh  attempting  to  Slander 
their  motives. 

My  interest  in  party  poli- 
tics of  any  sort  during  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  nIL 
Anyone  who  has  read  my  last 
four  books  would  find  them 
difficult  to  situate  within  the 
Marxist  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  political  tradition- 1 pre- 
fer to  describe  myself  as  a lib- 
ertarian humanist,  whose 
main  concern  is  with  the  gen- 
eral Culture  of  Fear  that  pre- 
vails in  society. 

On  my  involvement  with 
the  v so-called  conspiratorial 
programme.  Against  Nature: 
during  thin  summer,  I was 
contacted  by  the  producer's 
researcher  to  discuss  the 
views  that  I outlined  In  my 
book.  Population  And  Devel- 
opment After  a 45-minute 
chat  in  the  coffee  room  of  the 
National  Gallery,  I agreed  to 
be  interviewed  for  the  pro- 
gramme, later  in  the  year.  In 
early  October,  I did  a 50-min- 


ute interview  on  the  subject 
of  development.  I had  a cup  of 
coffee  afterwards  with  the 
producer  and  we  had  an  argu- 
ment about  «nri<t«wtiai  philos- 
ophy. I had  no  idea  that  I was 
involved  in  a political 
conspiracy. 

If  the  intolerance  shown  by 
MonbLot  towards  bis  oppo- 
nents Is  anything  to  go  by, 
then  dearly  the  criticism  of 
environmentalism  made  by 
the  programme  Against 
Nature  has  been  vindicated. 
Dr  Frank  Furedi. 

Darwin  College, 

University  of  Kent 

GEORGE  Monbiot  com- 
plains that  Marxists  are 

Tint  adequately  labeled  nowa- 
days. Presumably  he  does  not 
give  people  enough  credit  to 
judge  tiie  molts  of  an  argu- 
ment, miiesa  the  presenter 
carries  a placard,  citing  the 
appropriate  political  health 
warning.  However  if  Against 
Nature  — allegedly  a Living 
Marxism  production  — was 
anything  to  go  by,  such  “out- 
ing” coukl  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  ratings  of  the 
series.  As  self-confessed  en- 
vironmentalist Monbiot  says, 
there  has  never  been  a soles 
like  it  on  British  television. 

Although  his  allegations 
that  key  interviewees  for  the 
series  were  deliberately  mis- 
represented may  deserve 
some  consideration,  in  gen- 
eral the  series  was  ground- 


breaking in  explaining  why 
the  environmental  movement 
has  capitalised  on  the  ep- 
idemic of  irrational  fears 
(such  as  global  warming,  pop- 
ulation growth  and  bio-tech- 
nology) to  present  a conserva- 
tive manifesto  for  offering 
people  in  the  developed  and 
-third  worlds  a lower  standard 
of  living. 

jff  the  allegations  made  in 
the  series  are  indeed  correct, 
tfrgn  perhaps  it  is  the  envi- 
ronmentalists who  are  the  im- 
posters, masquerading  quasi- 
religious  propaganda  as 
ethical  science. 

Darryl  Bidder- 
14  Theobalds  Road, 

London 'WC1X  8PF. 

GEORGE  Monbiot  is  right 
about  the  way  RDF  TV, 
which  has  produced  the 
Against  Nature  series,  manip- 
ulates its  interviewees.  A 
year  ago  I participated  in  an- 
other RDF  programme, 
Satan's  Robots,  which  ended 
up  endorsing  the  US  scientist 
who  wishes  to  perform  head 
transplants.  The  RDF  produc- 
tion staff  misled  me  into  be- 
lieving that  the  editorial  slant 
of  the  programme  would  be 
sympathetic  to  my  point  of 
view,  and  encouraged  me  to 
be  as  controversial  and  blunt 
as  possible. 

RDF  approached  me  in  the 
spring  to  take  part  in  another 
programme  (presumably 
Against  Nature)  and  I 


refused,  because  of  the  way  I 
had  been  treated  over  Satan’s 
Robots.  Despite  this,  they 
have  used  a clip  of  me  taken 
from  Satan’s  Robots  in  their 
programme  on  genetic  engi- 
neering in  Against  Nature. 
David  King. 

Editor,  GenEthlcs  News. 

PO  Box  6313, 

London  N16  ODY. 

IGHT  I suggest  that 
George  Monbiot’s  as- 
tounding revelation  that  the 
husband  of  the  Against 
Nature  programme’s  assis- 
tant producer  is  the  books 
editor  of  Living  Marxism 
does  not  really  detract  from 
the  content  of  the 
programmes? 

Against  Nature  was  a stimu- 
lating, and  often  irritating, 
critique  of  the  environmental 
movement.  It  was  unbalanced 
and  cleverly  cut  to  mock  the 
green  lobby,  and  was  all  the 
better  for  that.  Only  a few 
weeks  ago  Panorama  had  a 
whole  programme  which  was 
equally  unbalanced  on  global 
warming.  To  whom  is  the  as- 
sistant producer  of  Panorama 
married?  I think  we  should  be 

tnlri 

Oh  for  the  way,  in  answer  to 
the  question  “Are  you  . . or 
have  you  ever  been  a member 
of  the  RCP?”  No.  Tm  not  and 
no  I haven’t 
Dr  Mark  Wilks. 

27  Grayling  Road, 

London  N16  OBL. 
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Easing  the  pain  of  the  dying 


YOUR  excellent  Leader  (De- 
cember 18)  deals  mainly 
with  tiie  inadequacies  of  post- 
operative pain  relief  but  even 
more  scandalous  are  the  huge 
variations  in  the  use  of 
opioids  In  terminal  care. 

Even  the  sources  of  pallia- 
tive care  guidance  available 
to  doctors  contain  major  in- 
consistencies and  keep  on  al- 
tering the  advice  they  offer 
(without  any  explanation)  es- 
pecially wife  respect  to  the 
high  doses  required  to  give  a 
reasonably  pain-free  and  dig- 
nified death  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases. 

Even  more  bizarre  the  lat- 
est palliative  care  guides  (in 
the  British  National  Formu- 
lary and  the  British  Medical 
Journal)  issued  by  the  same 
publisher,  (the  British  Medi- 
cal Association)  in  the  same 
month  (last  September)  con- 
tain major  differences  both  in 


routine  surf  quantified  maxi** 
mum  opioid  doses.  In  practice 
doses  can  vary  by  hundreds 
of  times  based  not  on  clinical, 
need  but  the  setting  in  which 
the  patient  Is  dying.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  continued  opposi- 
tion Of  the  BMA  — at  least  at 
official  level  — to  voluntary 
euthanasia/doctor  assisted 
suicide,  it  might  have  been 
thought  the  Association 
would  make  more  of  an  effort 
to  ensure  that  its  publications 
provide  consistent  and  stable 
advice  leading  to  the  most 
compassionate  palliative  care 
possible  wherever  dying 
people  are  being  cared  for. 
Don  Aston. 

34BurmanRoad, 

Shirley. 

Solihull  B902BG. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  afuil  address 


Bleepies  and  the  Eurofighter  under  attack 


l A /HAT  a spineless  bunch 
V V some  modern  MPs  have 
become.  Colin  Pickthall  MP, 
(Letters,  December  13)  tells  us 
that  “the  greatest  obstacles  to 
rebellion  are  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  elected  as  Labour 
MPs  to  form  and  support  a 
Labour  government — not  for 
our  individual  merits  — and 
when  we  rebel  “on  principle” 
we  brand  our  colleagues  as 
“unprincipled”. 

No  scope  for  respectful  dis- 
agreement then?  On  this 
logic,  conscience  clearly  plays 
no  part  in  his  understanding 
of  an  MP*s  role.  Perhaps  he 
should  be  sent  on  a short 
study  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. A GCSE-standard 
discussion  of  Burke  for 
instance  would,  teach  Mr 
Pickthall  that  as  an  elected 
member,  he  has  a duty  to  ex- 
ercise independent  judgment 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole 


nation,  and  not- a particular 
Interest  group. 

The  logic  of  being  man- 
dated inflexibly  by  a party, 
blindly  obedient  to  whips  (as 
he  seems  to  advocate),  would 
suggest  that  all  power  should 
simply  be  handed  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  So  why 
should  taxpayers  pay  for  Mr 
Pickthall  and  his  enfeebled 
Parliament  at  all? 

Paul  Evans. 

20  Martins  Walk. 

London  N1Q  LIT. 

HOW  can  Defence  Secre- 
tary George  Robertson 
and.  the  government  spend 
£16.3  billion  on  the  Euro- 
fighter  when  they  are  cutting 
one-parent  family,  incomes  by 
up  to  £10  a week?  And  why 
are  they  now  refusing  to  deny 
that  the  disabled,  Wind  and 
sick  are  to  have  tbeir  allow- 
ances reduced  by  an  un- 


known amount?  The  original 
estimate  for  tiie  warplanes 
was  £5  billion.  Defence  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Portillo,  an- 
nounced pwrtiwr  this  year  a 
revised  estimate  of  no  less 
than  £15  billion-  Although  in- 
flation may  account  for  part 
of  the  difference,  it  is  a small 
part  indeed. 

Then,  fhlg  month,  a Labour 
government  reveals  a finther 
increase  to  £16.3  hill  ton.  This 
has  not  been  debated  or  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament 

This  polossvl  and  unneces- 
sary project  should  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Frank  AUann.  - 
President 
Ron  Hubbard. 

Secretary, 

Labour  Action  for  Peace, 

37  Hollingworth  Road, 
PettsWood, 

Orpington, 

Kent  BR5 1AQ, 


Cosmetic  approach  to  killer  crops 

I’VE  FACED  down  cynicism 


often  enough  during  my 
career,  but  the  US  agro-chem- 
ical giants  1 to  mg  up  to  steam- 
roller over  Europe’s  clearly 
expressed  antipathy  for  their 
bioengineered  products  are 
not  only  cynical  (Fears  over 
Trfller  estops’,  December  18), 
they’re  dangerous. 

As  eco-visionary  as  be 
strives  to  seem,  even  Mon- 
santo GEO,  Robert  Shapiro, 
can’t  gloss  over  the  feet  that 
he  has  to  find  a market  for  the 
products  his  company  has 
spent  billions  developing  — 
and  if  he  can’t  find  one,  he’ll 
make  it  The  wants  and  needs 
of -ordinary  human  beings  are 
xnc&entaL 

This  “growth  at  any  and  all 
costs”  attitude  an  the  part  of 
the  world's  corporate  giants 
1s  destroying  not  just  our 
physical  environment  but  the 
social  environment  that  nur- 
tures human  community.  The 
amorality  of  this  is  Illumi- 
nated by  tiie  efforts  of  the  bio- 
tech industry  to  persuade  tiie 
UN’s  food  standards  group  to 
prohibit  the  labelling  of  gen- 


A Country  Diary 


etically  modified  foods.  I’ve 
always  thought  of  the  in- 
formed consumer  as  the  best 
friend  of  business.  The  pre- 
mium now  is  dearly  on  igno- 
rance, which  raises  the  inev- 
itable question  — what  have 
Monsanto  and  co  got  to  hide? 

Whatever  the  multi-million 
dollar  spin  merchants  care  to 
tell  us,  the  scientists  who 
would  engineer  our  food  can- 
not guarantee  their  results. 

I cant  help  feeling  that, 
while  corporations  rule  the 
world,  the  potential  for  hell 
on  earth  steadily  grows.  The 
BSE  crisis,  Exxon- Valdez  and 
Bhopal  have  all  become  by- 
words for  man-made  catastro- 
phe. We  may  soon  be  adding 
another  to  the  list 

After  all,  man  tampering 
with  nature  in  this  way  is  a 
recipe  for  disaster  straight 
out  of  a horror  movie.  And 
you  know  what  comes  next 
Nature  fights  back. 

Anita  Roddick. 

Body  Shop  International, 


Litflehamptofi, 

West  Sussex  BN17  6LS. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  The 
skills  of  ihe  haymaker  are 
practised  in  the  warm  days  of 

June,  hopefhlly  with  a light 
breeze  in  attendance,  but  the 
results  are  not  fully  measur- 
able until  the  onset  of  winter 
obliges  one  to  cut  the  baler 
twine  and  release  tiie  hay  for 
the  delectation  of  a flock  of 
hungry  sheep  as  a blasting 
easterly  gale  puts  an  edge  on 
their  appetite.  Hay  has  been 
served  with  morning  rattans 
for  -oar  Herd  wicks  for  some 
weeks-  My  own  cot,  achieved 
with  much  sweat  has  long 
gone  so  It  must  have  been 
acceptable  for  sheep,  even 
hungry  sheep,  are  very  fastid- 
ious about  tbeir  hay.  So  we 
have  moved. on  to  tiie  bales 
provided  by  Mr  Bracher,  our 
supplier,  who  makes  excel- 
lent hay  on  his  land  In  the 
Vale  of  Berkeley.  A popular 
supplier  is  Mr  Bracher  and 
his  hay  is  clearly  good 
enough  to  attract  the  local 
villains.  Liz,  who  keeps  her 
horses  In  a paddock  across 
the  lane,  lost  10  bales  over- 
night to  an  opportunist  theft 
which  targeted  her  roadside 
store.  This  week’s  Icy  blast 


from  the  cast  has  mean 
at  ration  time,  there  a 

ready  ewes  assembled  a 

the  baler  as  I arrive  v 
cheery  morning  greetin 
the  bucket  of  ewe  nuts 
mouths  are  already  pic 
the  hay  through  the  gril 
am  spreading  it.  Two 
dred  feet  higher,  on  S 
combe  Hill,  the  wind  is 
tag  a game  of  golf  a 
rigid  experience  too. 
withstanding  tiie  cold, 
Willie,  the  apprentice’ 
seems  to  be  getting  roui 
ewes  with  a modest  c 
fence.  None  of  them  are 
seen  queuing  at  the  fei 
try  to  get  to  know  the  n 
the  land  below  us  so  t 
the  proof  that  the  repi 
five  imperative  Is  betas 
fled  despite  his  youti 
novice  status.  Since  hi 
partly  hand-reared,  hi 
one  real  advantage  ii 
being  aggressive  to  us  - 
like  some  of  his  predece 
for  example  Donald,  the 
and  Gladstone,  the  sa 
looking  Black  Welsh  ] 
tain  ram,  who  needed  s 
wide  berth  at  tupping  ti 
COHN  LUCKH 
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IVbfflTewNcmTan 

IN  Europe,  Labour  spin 
doctors  have  launched  a 
charm  offensive  against 
the  foreign  press  in  time  for 
Britain’s  assumption  of  the 
EU  Presidency  on  Janu- 
ary L So  successful  has  this 

been  that  hacks  at  the  Lux- 
embourg s^minrit  described 
the  British  entourage  as 
"even  ruder  and  more  arro- 
gant than  Mrs  Thatcher  at 
her  primed  A highflying 
mandarin  at  the  Foreign 
Office  (and  a onetime  class- 
mate of  Polly  Portillo), 
when  asked  by  a young  fe- 
male journalist  ifhe  could 
answer  a question  in 
French,  brusquely  said  no 
and  turned  cm  his  heel,  de- 
spite being  fairly  fluent  In 
the  language.  Meanwhile 
my  friends  such  as. 
among  others,  Charlie  Whe- 
lan, who  recently  enjoyed 
fisttcnffo  with  an  FT  jour- 
nalist in  Brussels,  are  uni- 
versally loathed  for  their 
heavy  handed  rudeness  and 
reliance  on  the  word  “Euro- 
bo Hocks”,  while  one  Aus- 
trian paper  has  devoted 
1,000  words  to  a piece  about 
the  appalling  British 
spokesmen,  whose  nick- 
name among  them  is  “the 
new  master  race”.  This  is 
not  good,  especially  when 

Mr  Tony  Blair  tries  so  hard 
to  speak  French  and  act  the 
Euromensch.  Behave,  lads; 
and  if  you  can't  behave,  shut 
it 


IN  today’s  final  instal- 
ment, from  Busking  with 
Bagpipes,  from  his  early 
Fnrnm  HBgMJnBOWVW, 
meanwhile.  All  Campbell  is 
hired  to  play  ontaide  a res- 
taurant in  a French  coastal 
town.  "My  penis  flicked 
slightly  with  every  heart 
blow  into  the  bag.”  The  sight 
of  an  attractive  nude  girl 
provokes  a fantasy.  "I  was 
in  a double  bath  shaped  like 
a heart.  1 was  washing  her 
thighs,  she  was  probing  my 
ear  with  her  tongue,  gently 
soaping  my  penis . . .As  the 
girl  carried  on  walking,  my 

penis  rose.”  And  with  this 
poignant  memory.  All’s  ele- 
gaic  tale  concludes. 


WE  have  not  had 

news  of  android  MP 
Helen  Brinton  for  a 
while.  Fear  not:  yesterday, 
Helen  was  seen  in  the  Mill- 
hank  Suite  cafS.  with  a man 
who  looked  "like  a travel- 
ling salesman”.  They 
baffled  onlookers  by  talking 
loudly  and  at  length  of  "the 
tits  and  hnmuflfhlr”.  what 
can  It  mean? 


THE  Spectator  is  as  rich 
and  fruity  as  a Christ- 
mas pud.  Writing 
about  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage, Jonathan  Aitken  men- 
tions his  “remorse” — an 
emotion  that  will  baffle 
Paul  Johnson  who  (in 
reviewing  the  Guardian 
book  on  Aitken)  still  cannot 
accept  his  chum  did  any- 
thing wrong.  On  the  letters 
page,  meanwhile,  Robert 
Sam  Anson — trenchant 
reviewer  of  Paul’s  The  His- 
tory of  the  American  Press 
(Lithium  Books,  £25)— cor- 
rects a few  of  my  sane  and 
rational  friend's  bowlers 
and  falsehoods,  and  beneath 
this  Paul  appends  a few 
words  of  his  own.  “I  refuse 
to  weary  readers  by  answer- 
ing Mr  Anson's  points,”  he 
writes,  accusing  Anson  of 
being  a cry  baby.  "If  I run 
Into  him  the  next  time  I am 
in  New  York.  I may  give  him 
something  to  cry  about.” 
Paul,  these  words  of  vio- 
lence do  you  no  credit.  Lis- 
ten to  Jonathan,  and  take 

the  Christmas  message  to 
heart.  


IN  shock  news,  Mandy 
Mandelson  has  made  an 
excellent  joke.  On 
Wednesday’s  Newsnight.  an 
Irked  Jeremy  Paxman  said 
that  Mandy  had  refused  to 
appear  in  a discussion  about 
the  Dome  on  the  grounds 
that  "he’B  accountable  to 
parliament,  not  to  television 
programmes”.  Mandy , you 
trill  know,  adores  going  on 
telly,  but  reluctantly  spends 
precisely  five  minutes  a 
month  in  the  House.  Fingers 
crossed  Mandy  can  carry 
♦his  newly  discovered  gift 
for  irony  into  1998. 


r HE  final  candidate  for 
the  December  PC 
Brains  Award  is 
non  Qointon-Zorn,  a da- 
tive in  Wiltshire  who 
jently  took  a local  villain 
a two-day  "clear  up”  tour 
conftess  to  various  im- 
ved  crimes).  Police  maga* 
te  reports  that  the  man 
d much  about  his  joy  at 
wing  up,  and  talked  of 
w love  and  religion  had 
brined  him.  Only  when  he 
A delivered  the  man  back 
prison  did  Simon  reach 
1 his  cigarettes  and 
b ter,  and  • • • but  no;  I 
nk  you  can  guess  the  rest. 


Soldiers,  sex, 
and  slappers 


slags 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


AS  GIRLS  gathered  in 
the  burger  bar  every 
Saturday  afternoon 
back  home  in  Chip- 
penham, one  question  was  al- 
ways asked.  Bating  chips, 
we’d  pick  over  the  blurred 
dramas  of  another  Friday 
night  in  Golddiggers  night- 
club. Gossip  and  embarrass- 
ments would  be  traded  all 
afternoon,  but  for  the  girls 
who'd  tottered  off  the  dance 
floor  with  a squaddie  at  five- 
to-two,  there  was  only  one 
question.  Did  he,  we’d  de- 
mand, take  you  “Back  To 
Camp?”. 

Back  To  Camp  was  a phrase 
glinting  with  meaning.  A 
backseat  quickie  with  a 
squaddie  was  a disappointing 
punchline;  in  our  strange, 
small  world  of  air  force  affair* 


forged  in  the  dying  moments 
of  Friday  nights.  Back  To 
Camp  was  was  a i Humph 
Back  To  Camp  signified  about 
as  much  crtmTn  foment  as  you 
were  every  likely  to  get  from 
your  soldier  boy — a crucial  if 

tiny  concession,  and  one  to  be 
boasted  o£  then  dung  to  the 
following  week,  when  he  reap- 
peared in  Golddlggers  quite 
unable  to  remember  your 
name.  Critically,  it  could  be 
cited  to  show  you  weren’t  a 
slag — but  this  was  a delicate 
game.  Go  back  to  camp  once 
too  often  and  you  were  sud- 
denly even  mo  re  of  a slag  than 
your  mate*  having  backseat 
sex.  It  didn’t  do  to  know  your 
way  round  camp  too  wefl. 

Z was  reminded  of  all  that 
this  week  by  the  sad  sexual 
scandal  Arrwrgteg  frwn  ffattpr- 
ick  Garrison  In  North  York- 
shire. On  Tuesday  we  learned 
that  the  deputy  commander 
was  advising  troops  to  seek  an 
HIV  test,  haring  received  in- 
formation from  a “confiden- 
tial source”  that  two  young 
local  women  “liberal  with 
their  affections”  were  carry- 
ing the  Aids  virus.  Soldiers 
who’d  queued  at  the  door  of 
these  “good-time  girls”  for 
"wild  parties”  were  unsur- 
prisingly distraught. 


By  Wednesday,  the  women 
had  fled.  They  had  also,  how- 
ever, ftrriously  denied  that 
they  were  HIV  positive. 

“People  try  to  brand  me  a 
slut  hut  r m just  someone  who 
likes  to  go  out  for  a drink  and 
enjoy  myself,”  complained 
one.  “I  can’t  deny  I’ve  been 
out  with  a number  of  soldiers 
in  the  past  But  I have  a 
steady  boyfriend  now.  If  Tm 
HIV  positive,  it's  news  to  me.” 


however,  about  the  reliability 
erf"  the  HIV  allegations.  The 
colonel  in  question  can  offer 
only  “good  information  from 
a variety  of  confidential 
sources”.  Now,  I have  no  idea 
whether  the  women  are  HIV 
positive.  But  the  colonel's 
mysterious  sources  sound  a 
lot  to  me  like  the  vigorous  and 
entirely  fictitious  rumours 
which  used  to  sweep  Chippen- 
ham from  time  to  time.  It  was 
never  clear  how  they  came 
about  — but  one  day  a girl 
would  be  merely  a slag,  and 
the  next  it  was  a universally 
acknowledged  fact  that  sbe 
had  VD.  She  endured  a miser- 
able time  — particularly  as 
she  never  once,  in  all  my 
experience,  had  anything  of 
the  sort.  Perhaps  someone 
should  have  warned  the  colo- 
nel that  when  army  town  gos- 
sips get  bored  of  shouting 
“slag”,  they  sometimes  try 
“Aids  carrier"  instead. 

It  is  a depressing  tale.  But  I 


The  girls  are  known  as  groundsheets, 
because  everyone  gets  to  lay  them’ 


The  other  claimed:  “I  think 
these  rumours  have  been 
started  by  petty-minded 
people  who  just  want  to  be 


There  is  little  doubt  that 
local  people  think  poorly  of 
the  pair.  “The  girls  are 
referred  to  as  groundsheets.” 
reported  one,  “because  every- 
one gets  to  lay  them.”  Another 
announced,  “They  are  noth- 
ing but  slappers.”  The  pair 
have  been  barred  from  the 
local  nightspots  for  chatting 
up  men.  They  get  “whore” 
shouted  at  them  in  the  street 
There  is  plenty  of  doubt 


wonder  what  women  like  Fay 
Weldon  think  when  they  read 
about  such  things;  whether  it 
makes  them  think  again 
about  the  gift  riaim  she  made 
in  the  Guardian  last  week, 
that  “girl  power  has  tri- 
umphed”; that  women  can 
“treat  men  like  sex  objects” 
now.  and  hold  all  the  sexual 
cards. 

Theirs  Is  the  view  which 
sees  young  women  heading 
out  on  the  town  In  mini  skirts, 
sees  them  buying  their  own 
bacardls  and  chatting  up 
boys,  hears  them  swearing, 
well,  like  troopers,  and 


thinks,  well  goodness  me,  girl 
power  rules!  Everyone  in 
Golddiggers  is  obviously 
equal,  so  we  can  stop  thinking 
about  sexual  politics,  and  all 
that’s  really  left  to  worry 
about  are  a few  extra  child- 
care facilities  and  the  occa- 
sional glass  ceiling.  This  is 
the  A Few  More  Creches  And 
We're  There  school  of  femi- 
nist thought,  much  favoured 
by  middleclass  men  and 
women  who  have  never  nego- 
tiated the  treacherous  moral- 
ity of  a small  provincial  town. 
Girl  power  hardly  triumphed 
in  Cattericlc  two  women  who 
fhneied  carrying  on  like  the 
lads  got  branded  Aids  carriers 
and  had  their  windows 
smashed  in.  The  soldiers  got 
sympathy. 

There  Is  something  special 
about  army  towns.  Unlikely 
though  it  may  seem.  Chippen 
ham's  squaddies  held  a beady 
romantic  appeal  for  many  vil- 
lage girls,  and  every  Friday 
we'd  witness  the  language  of 
battalions  and  manouevres  se- 
duce many  otherwise  sensible 
friends  into  Ill-advised  five-to- 
two  dancefloor  liacon*  they 
might  otherwise  have  de- 
clined. But  the  subsequent 
scenes  behind  Golddiggers  are 
repeated  in  club  car  parks  all 
over  Britain,  not  just  in  garri- 
son towns,  and  those  who 
share  Fay  Weldon's  view 
should  look  closely.  Rather 
than  stop  watching  when  they 
see  girls  in  lycra  looking 
ballsy  at  the  bar,  they  should 
reflect  on  what  happens  after- 
wards — what  happened  to 
the  women  in  Catterick,  or  to 
the  ones  left  standing  in  club 
car  parks,  skirts  around  their 
waists,  when  the  lads  saunter 
back  off  to  their  mates,  shout- 
ing “slag”  over  their  shoulder 
as  they  go. 


My  welfare  days 


Clare  Sambrook  and  her  family  had 
their  lives  transformed  by  the  ‘society’ 
Margaret  Thatcher  said  didn’t  exist. 
But  her  story  of  their  struggles  doesn’t 
seem  to  fit  Labour’s  theories  either 


WHEN  MY  dis- 
mal O-level 
results  came 
in,  my  big 
brother 

warned  me  that  if  I didn’t 
wake  up  and  start  working  I'd 
miss  out  on  the  joys  of  student 
life.  A student  himself;  he  was 
talking  about  sex  and  money, 
or  more  precisely,  sex  and 
financial  independence.  From 
our  working-class  Catholic 
perspective  such  things  wore 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

It  was  the  student  grant  that 
swung  It  for  me.  the  chance  to 
break  free  from  the  suffocat- 
ing snail  town  where  we’d 


grown  up.  Whichever  way  you 
looked  at  It  my  brother  was 
richer  than  he’d  ever  been 
I started  studying,  found  the 
new  joy  of  an  intellectual  life, 
worked  harder  and  surprised 
my  teachers.  They  talked 
about  going  for  Cambridge. 
The  headmaster  was  against 
it,  scoffing  that  no  one  like  me 


won  a place  there.  That  did  tL 
I worked  like  mad  and  got  in. 
We'd  been  a respectable 

family.  We  went  to  Mass  every 

Sunday.  There  were  library 
hooks  in  onr  council  house. 
My  parents  did  not  smoke  or 
drink  ■—  but  for  a glass  of  the 
Harvey’s  or  Bells  that  came 


out  of  the  cupboard  at  Christ- 
mas. They  considered  politics 
a private  matter  — I found  out 
later  they  voted  Conservative. 

It  was  a point  of  pride  that  our 
family  did  not  fell  into  debt. 
The  tally-man  never  called  at 
our  door. 

Our  mother  was  a primary 
school  fwgchw  who  died  when 
her  five  children  were  be- 
tween eight  and  14  years  old. 
There  followed,  like  a curse, 
10  hard  years. 

The  library  trips  stopped, 
the  heating  went  of£  there  was 
Mogadon  and  Valium  in  the 
bathroom  cabinet.  I lost  inter- 
est in  schodwork.  Our  home 
became  a place  of  thundering 
boredom  rad  violent  rows. 

Our  father,  broken  by  grief, 
fell  seriously  111,  lost  his  job  as 
a salesman  and  found  himself 
unemployed  for  the  first  time. 
Slowly,  he  built  himself  up 
again,  finding  low-wage  me- 
nial Work  that-  got  him  hmmt» 

in  time  for  tea  with  his  young 
children.  Then,  one  day,  he 


Marriage  won’t  make  a man  of  Hague 


T WAS  suggested  at  the 
start  of  the  John  Major 
■ Government  of  1992  that 
the  then  Tory  Chief  Whip. 
Richard  Ryder,  should 
gammon  his  flock  to  the 
whips’  office  In  order  to 
tain-  vows  of  chastity,  pov- 
erty and  obedience. 

Sadly,  the  authorities 
took  no  notice  whatsoever 
of  my  well-intentioned 

‘'Chastity"  would  have 
saved  ns  from  the  nnretoot- 
ing  revelations  that  stay 


rounded  the  love  life  of  Mr 

David  Mellor.  "Poverty” 
would  have  kept  the  Tory 
party  oat  of  the  Paris  Rite, 
while  "obedience”  would 
have  prevented  John  Red- 
wood from  raising  Ms  tat- 
tered standard  of  revolt. 
We  might  not  have  escaped 
defeat  at  the  1997  election, 
but  the  path  to  opposition 
would  have  been  a great 
deal  smoother,  and  Ken 
Clarke  would  have  been 
leader  of  the  party. 

Today’s  marriage  of  Mr 
William  Hague,  elected  in 
June  by  92  votes  as  the 
leader  of  a once-great 
party,  to  Miss  Ffion  Jen- 
kins in  the  crypt  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (which 
is  barely  large  enough  to 
oonfaifw  every  Tory  MP  who 
voted  for  him)  prompts  the 
questions  "Should  MPs  he 
celibate,  like  priests?"  or, 
“Will  marriage  make  a 
man  of  WiHlam?” 

If  I can  be  certain  of  one 
thing  it  is  that  every  wom- 


an columnist  from  Mlnette 
Martin  to  Linda  Lee-Potter 
w£Q  be  putting  pens  to 
paper  in  search  of  an 
answer.  Disraeli  once  said 
that  "only  married  men  are 
regnlar  attendees  of  the 
Horae  of  Commons”,  and 
he  had  a point.  But  the 
Commons  has  always  been 
a place  of  refuge  — refuge 
from  constituents  (unless, 
like  Alan  dark,  you  hap- 
pen to  represent  some- 
where within  a stone's 
throw  of  Westminster).  It  is 
also  a refuge  from  credi- 
tors, mvestigative  journal- 
ists and  Mohammed  al- 

Fayed. 

Disraeli’s  dictum  sug- 
gests that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  baric  of  William. 
Honeymoons,  as  Tony  Blair 
is  finding  out,  are  often  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

While  In  no  way  wishing 
to  call  into  the  question  the 
sincerity  of  both  parties, 
could  not  the  marriage 
have  been  arranged  by 


died  in  a horrible  way.  Dad 
lost  his  job  and  took  his  life.  It 
was  1982. 

During  those  10  hard  years 
we  had  help.  Neighbours 
turned  up  on  our  doorstep 
bearing  freshly  baked  fruit  pie 
or  a trifle  as  if  they’d  almost 
accidentally  made  one  too 
many.  They’d  pass  on  neatly 
pressed  clothes  their  kids  bad 
grown  out  of.  For  the  first 
time  there  were  social  work- 
ers In  our  lives.  A home  help 
did  our  laundry,  we  had 
vouchers  for  school  clothes, 
vouchers  for  school  meals, 
and  there  were  child  support 
payments. 

Three  of  us  went  from 
school  Into  higher  education. 
We  were  the  first  in  our  ex- 
tended family  to  do  so  and  we 
did  it  with  full  student  grants. 
It  wasn't  an  unmitigated  joy 
for  my  Dad  who,  though  proud 
of  us,  suffered  financially  for 
oar  success.  Neighbours  had 
children  in  their  late  teens 
rad  early  20s  who  lived  at 


Lord  Parkinson  and  Mr 
Alan.  Duncan  with  a view  to 
making  William  more  elect- 
able  than  he  appears  to  be 
at  the  moment?  All  the 
world  loves  a lover,  and  the 
union  could  — so  Cecil 

might  argue  — do  wonders 
for  the  most  unpopular 
Conservative  party  Leader 
there  has  ever  been. 

So,  if  the  matchmakers 
have  calculated  accurately, 
it  will  be  hearts  and  roses 
all  the  way.  The  Montagus 
and  Capulets  of  today’s 
Tory  party  will  break  open 
bottles  of  Napa  Champagne 
(times  is  hard)  to  drink  a 
toast  to  “King  Billy”  and 
h is  pretty,  Welsh  bride. 

As  “best  man”  Alan  Dun- 
can hag  the  easier  hash.  He 
can  praise  the  bride  for  her 
beauty.  But  what  can  Parky 
say?  His  own  matrimonial 
record  foundered  on  the 
Blackpool  big  dipper,  and 
he  is  looking  his  age. 

MPs  cannot  embrace  celi- 
bacy at  a time  when  even 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  its  doubts  about  it-  And 
MPs  spend  too  much  time 
away  from  home  as  It  is. 
Bat  will  marriage  make  a 


home,  had  jobs  and  “paid 
keep”.  He  used  to  ponder  on 
the  irony  of  that 

The  five  of  us  are  social 
contributors  now,  assuming 
you  see  journalism  that  way. 
Tax  avoidance  isn’t  in  our 
make-up.  What  came  along 
with  all  that  free  stuff  was  not 
welfare  dependency  but  em- 
barrassment, some  ghpmp.  in- 
debtedness and  a sense  that 
there  was  something  bigger 
and  stronger  than  our 
crippled  family,  that  cared. 
We  got  off  welfare  as  soon  as 
we  could.  Our  children  thrive 
in  happy  homes  with  some 
financial  security  and  with 
luck  theyTL  never  need  the 
state's  support  like  we  did. 

I was  just  out  of  Cambridge 
when  Margaret  Thatcher  said 
there  was  no  such  thing  as 
society,  only  individuals  and 
Camilles.  It  signalled  an  espe- 
cially wilful  ignorance  rad 
brutality  to  me.  Ten  years  on, 
rd  no  daft  in  us  Ions  about  May 
I,  but  I thought  we'd  seen  the 
end  of  all  that  even  New 
Labour  encompasses  people 
who  were  once  children  on 
welfare.  Tm  surprised  some  of 
them  can  so  easily  forget  how 
the  wri&re  state  and  a free 
education  can  transform 
people’s  lives. 


man  of  William?  It  comes  to 
something  when  even  the 
Economist  magazine  can 
pose  the  question  “Is  Hagne 
a twit?”  He  is  clearly  not 
one;  he  just  happens  to  be  a 
clever  young  man  pro- 
moted by  events  and  Mr 
Archie  Hamilton  well  be- 
fore his  time, 

Mr  Hagne  has  been  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  the 
Tory  collapse.  He  has 
emerged  from  obscurity  at 
the  age  of  36,  his  task  to 
lead  a disenchanted  and 
fractions  minority  to  vic- 
tory. He  has  been  twice 
warned  by  his  predecessor 
not  to  take  the  party  on  to 
ground  on  the  far  right 
from  which  it  will  never 
rebound.  Elections  are  won 
and  lost  on  the  centre  and 
Labour  holds  the  centre 
ground.  Hagne,  married  or 
single,  could  take  the  Con- 
servative party  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a Continental  right- 
wing  party,  as  Impotent  as 
it  Is  unattractive.  And  he 
could  be  overtaken  by 
Paddy  Ashdown. 


Julian  Crrtchley  was  a Tory  MP 
lor  31  years 


Barbarians  can 
grow  out  of 
their  brutality 


Jonathan  Steele 


THEY  sat  Fazal-uddln 
down  on  a stony  patch  of 
ground  behind  the  goal- 
posts. blindfolded  and  with 
bis  hands  tied  behind  his 
back.  Three  courts  had  con- 
victed him  of  raping  a woman 
during  a robbery  and  then 
murdering  a man  as  he 
escaped. 

Several  thousand  spectators 
in  the  football  stadium  In  the 
Afghan  city  of  Kandahar  lis- 
tened intently  as  a judge 
asked  the  father  of  the  mur- 
dered man  if  he  was  ready  to 
forgive  the  30-year-old  Fazal- 
uddin,  and  accept  financial 
compensation  Instead.  The 
judge  put  the  question  three 
times.  The  father  uttered 
three  noes. 

Security  men  in  black  tur- 
bans from  the  Taliban  mili- 
tias ordered  the  crowd  not  to 
move  and  stay  silent  The 
murdered  man's  father  took 
up  a Kalashnikov  and  fired  a 
single  shot  Fazal-uddin  fell 
back,  and  the  father  fired  a 
volley  of  several  shots. 

“It's  supposed  to  be  a maxi- 
mum of  three,”  explained  Za- 
hir  Jan.  a young  factory 
worker,  wbo  supports  the  Ta- 
liban movement,  which  now 
runs  most  of  Afghanistan.  For 
him  the  execution  was  rou- 
tine. ‘Tve  watched  about  15  or 
20,"  he  told  us.  “This  time  I 
brought  some  friends  and  a 
few  youngsters.  I wanted  to 
show  them  that  you  reap  what 
you  sow." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  shoot- 
ing, all  was  back  to  normal. 
The  crowd  had  dispersed  and 
only  a few  gawpers  sur- 
rounded the  execution  site, 
staring  at  the  bloodstained 
pebbles. 

The  Taliban  have  been 
rightly  criticised  for  their  bar- 
barism, but  it  is  important  to 
put  it  into  context  Public  exe- 
cutions under  Sharia  law  are 
merely  the  formalisation  — 
with  an  invited  audience — of 
ancient  traditions  of  private 
revenge  killings  which  long 
predated  the  Taliban.  Even 
the  Taliban's  strict  enforce- 
ment of  purdah,  requiring 
women  to  veil  themselves 
from  head  to  toe  and  not  take 
work  outside  the  home,  only 
continues  practices  which  are 
common  in  all  villages  where 
Pash  tuns  live  in  southern 
Afghanistan. 

It  is  the  same  across  the 
border  in  north-western  Paki- 
stan, where  the  Pashtuns  are 
called  Pathans.  Travel 
through  mountain  settle- 
ments and  even  the  larger 
market  towns,  rad  you  will 
never  see  a female  face. 
Women  slide  noiselessly  by  in 
their  full-length  tents,  the  top- 
to-toe  burqa  with  a criss-cross 


eye-level  mesh  to  peep 
through.  Those  with  bead  and 
shoulder  veils  quickly  draw 
them  over  their  face  at  the 
sight  or  an  approaching  car  or 
bus,  and  turn  away  from  the 
road. 

The  difference  from  Taliban 
practice  is  that  Pakistan  is 
slowly  trying  to  bring  educa- 
tion to  the  Pa  than  valleys.  It 
is  a hard  struggle,  as  Tasneem 
Akhtar  knows  well.  A univer- 
sity graduate  in  her  late  20s 
she  is  one  of  three  “social 
motivators"  employed  by  a 
development  project  In  Dir 
district  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province. 

She  draws  a veil  over  her 
face  when  she  goes  through 
the  villages  urging  women  to 
develop  skills  which  will  give 
them  some  economic  indepen- 
dence and  a chance  to  meet 
other  women.  They  press  and 
bottle  fruit  for  their  husbands 
to  sell  in  the  market  (women 
rarely  do  the  shopping,  let 
alone  run  market  staffs).  They 
set  up  kitchen  gardens,  or  tree 
nurseries,  or  sewing  classes. 

It  is  a rudimentary  start, 
but  even  among  the  better- 
educated  men  who  run  the 
development  scheme  which  Is 
funded  in  part  by  British  aid. 
Tasneem  Akhtar  has  a hard 
time.  “1  meet  a lot  of  resis- 
tance in  the  villages,"  she 
says  as  she  sits  in  a staff 
meeting,  the  only  woman 
among  a dozen  men.  She  lis- 
tens demurely  as  her  boss 
crisply  despatches  our  ques- 
tion about  modernisation.  “A 
woman  bas  to  preserve  her 
modesty.  I cannot  let  my  wife 
show  her  face  to  any  man 
except  myself  and  her 
brothers.  If  she  took  a job 
outside  the  home.  I would 
have  to  hire  a nanny.  1 would 
have  to  hire  a cook.  I would 
have  to  hire  a sweeper.”  Tas- 
neem says  nothing,  even 
though  by  implication  her  un- 
veiled face  is,  in  the  view  of 
her  male  boss,  an  indecent 
thing. 

ACk  in  Kandahar, 
there  are  signs  that  the 
Taliban  are  tentatively 
moving  away  from  the  rigid 
seclusion  of  women  at  home 
to  accepting  that  some  can 
take  paid  work.  The  main  hos- 
pital has  women's  wards  with, 
women  doctors.  Male  doctors 
treat  women  patients  In  the 
intensive  care  unit  Women 
gynaecologists  can  run  their 
own  practices.  . . - 

’For"  the  first  time  tfife'  Tali- 
ban have  accepted  that 
women  can  return  to  indus- 
try. The  Doited  Nations  Drugs 
Control  Programme  has  of- 
fered to  repair  a Kandahar 
textile  factory  to  give  farmers 
and  their  wives  extra  income 
if  they  give  up  growing  opium 
poppies.  A wall  will  be  built 
across  the  production  floor  so 
that  200  women  can  work  out 
of  sight  of  the  thousand  male 
employees. 

Segregation  is  only  a small 
advance  from  seclusion,  but 
on  both  sides  of  the  Afjghan- 
Pakistan  border  change  does 
not  come  fast 


Bel  Littlejohn  is  resting 
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Professor  R V Jones 


TIM  Guardian 


pvidav  Decembejjjngg 


Mastermind  of  Britain’s  secret  war 


Throughout  his 
own  most  secret 
war.  Professor  R V 
Jones,  who  has  died 
aged  88,  was  known 
with  respect  and  affection  as 
“Doc"  by  those  on  the  inside. 
He  was  remembered  less  for 
aggressive  independence  than 
for  his  humour  and  timely 
tunes  on  the  mouth-organ  in 
London  pubs  during  the  blitz. 
These  were  the  years  when,  as 
deputy  director  of  intelli- 
gence, and  a confidante  of 
Churchill,  he  created  and 
beaded  the  supra-departraen- 
tal  — and  very  successful  — 
British  scientific  intelligence 
service  during  the  second 
world  war. 

Three  times  during  his 
post-war  years  as  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Aber- 
deen University.  “Doc”  Jones 
was  called  hack  to  recon- 
struct this  arm  of  intelli- 
gence. fragmented  and  weak- 
ened by  inter-service  and 
inter-departmental  rivalries. 
Contrary  to  Peter  Wright’s 
view  in  Spycatcher  _ that  he 
was  rejected  as  head  of  post- 
war scientific  intelligence 
“because  he  would  have 
wanted  to  take  over  every- 
thing'1 — Jones  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  attempt  to  re- 
create an  Integrated  service 
because  of  bitter  opposition 
from  those  who,  after  the  war. 
built  their  own  small  and  jeal- 
ously disconnected  empires. 

“Doc”  Jones  hit  the  head- 
lines in  1978  when  he  pub- 
lished Most  Secret  War,  his 
cool,  detailed  and  detached 
account  of  the  secret  techno- , 


logical  battles  in  which  he 
played  a leading  role  and  in 
which,  in  many  instances  but 
not  always,  Britain  and  her 
allies  came  out  on  top.  His 
reflections  on  post-war  mud- 
dles, and  on  intelligence  in 
general,  were  not  published 
until  1992.  The  spirit,  if  not 
the  style  of  Kipling,  was 
never  far  from  his  writing.  He 
marched,  as  his  father,  like  a 
guardsman:  but,  like  a fighter 
pilot,  he  looked  everywhere. 

His  widely-publicised  dif- 
ferences with  “Prof”  Linde- 
mann  later  Lord  Cherwdl, 
and  Churchill's  most  trusted 
adviser,  began  at  Oxford  in 
the  1930s  and  emerged  repeat- 
edly as  sharp  differences  over 
interpretation  of  policy.  Addi- 
tionally, Jones  fought  run- 
ning battles  with  disbelievers 
of  operational  research 
results  among  the  military, 
against  those  who  rejected 
the  logic  of  analysis,  and 
against  the  misdirection,  mis- 
interpretation and  fragmenta- 
tion of  technical  information. 

Overcoming  the  opinions  of 
influential  advisers,  whose 
| judgment  in  retrospect  can 
be  seen  to  have  been  flawed, 
was  probably  his  greatest 
, achievement  He  got  on  well, 
in  general,  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force:  some  did  not  like  him; 
many  said  he  was  insuffer- 
ably arrogant;  but  most  of  the 
time  he  was  right  These 
problems  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence remained  a major  con- 
cern throughout  his  life. 

"Doc”  became  a national 
figure  when  his  book  was  pre- 
sented as  a major  television 


series  in  the  1980s.  His  perfor- 
mance on  the  small  screen 
revealed  him  to  be  a shy, 
rather  military-seeming  wan, 
a first-rate  narrator,  an  enter- 
taining lecturer  and  the  spin- 
ner of  extraordinary  yams. 
He  was  armed,  unexpectedly, 
with  a gift  for  straight-faced 
and  often  penetrating  hu- 
mour. Even  thus  diluted,  it 
could  be  seen  that  “Doc”  had 
the  mind  of  an  analytical 
computer,  several  strands  of 
genius  and  that  the  whimsy  of 
the  practical  Joker  that 
emerged  in  his  student  days 
was  still  flickering. 

History  shows  that  these 
quirks  and  oblique  percep- 
tions were  as  important  in 
counter-measures  as  his  grasp 
of  physics  and  engineering 
possibility  were  to  perceiving 
new  systems  and  weapons. 
During  the  battles  behind  the 
beams,  bombs,  rockets  and 
fighters  over  Europe,  it  was 
the  concealed  hand  (plus  the 
breaking  of  the  Enigma  codes) 
and  the  double-think,  that 
time  and  again  undid  and 
baffled  the  Germans. 

It  was  characteristic,  and 
probably  essential,  that 
“Doc”  respected  the  opposi- 
tion. But  his  war  could  be  In- 
furiating, particularly  when 
critically  important  equip- 
ment that  he  hoped  to  conceal 
for  months  was,  instead,  fit- 
ted to  aircraft  that  quickly  fell 
into  enemy  hand«  This  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  Ger- , 
mans  early  in  the  war.  yet 
Bomber  Command  learned 
nothing  from  it.  j 

Jones's  problem  then  be-  i 


came  that  of  devising  some 
spurious  system  that  would 
divert  enemy  scientific  intel- 
ligence away  from  the  real 
purpose  of  the  new  equip- 
ment Such  a system  was 
“Jay”,  designed  to  cover  the 
crucial  new  British  pulse 
navigation  system  “Gee" 
when,  early  in  1942,  a proto- 
type receiver  fell  into  Ger- 
man hands  in  a crashed 

bomber  — together  with  sev- 
eral RAF  aircrew  who  might 
accidentally  mention  "Gee” 


The  spirit  of  Kipling 
was  never  far  from 
his  writing.  He 
marched,  as  his 
father,  like  a 
guardsman;  but 
like  a pilot,  he 
looked  everywhere 

in  prison-camp  chatter.  Para- 
doxically, when  the  diver- 
sionary “Jay”  homing  beams 
were  recognised  as  a hoax  by 
German  intelligence  — 
which  did  not  get  on  to  “Gee” 
until  months  later  — they 
were  thereafter  ignored  by 
the  Germans  and  safely  used 
for  emergency  homing  by 
British  bombers  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

With  Churchill's  backing. 
Jones  was  able  to  build  a sci- 


entific intelligence  structure 
which,  to  a large  extent, 
welded  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  three  services  and 
all  their  many  departments 
and  units.  Source  informa- 
tion, said  Jones,  loses  much 
of  its  value  if  Interpreted 
from  a narrow  subject  view- 
point, a wisdom  still  inade- 
quately understood. 

It  was  well  understood, 
however,  by  General  Doyle 
Larson,  of  the  Electronic  Se- 
curity Command.  US  Air 


Force,  who,  In  1982,  invited 
“Doc”  Jones  to  lecture  to  his 
command.  Jones  became  an 
honorary  member  of  the 
USAF  and  honorary  mayor  of 
San  Antonio.  Later,  he 
received  a a letter  from  the , 
chief  scientist  of  the  USAFs 
foreign  technology  division. 
“You  are  the  model  which  we 
have  emulated,”  it  said.  “We 
take  pride  in  our  belief  that 
we,  more  than  any  other  intel- 
ligence organisation,  are  the 


true  successors  to  the  ana- 
lytic  tradition,  established  by 
you  during  the  war  years.” 

This  tradition  was  of  metic- 
ulous attention  to  detail,  the 
application  of  analytical  tech- 
niques and  the  use  of  wide 
background  knowledge  to  fin- 
ger critical  “missing  pieces" 

in  a puzzle  whose  identifica- 
tion was  essential  to  interpre- 
tation. This  reflects  the  pro- 
cesses of  physics  research 
itself,  from  which  “Doc” 
anerged  in  1936  and  to  which 
be  returned  from  1946  to  198L. 
His  research,  although  involv- 
ing such  things  as  tiie  speed  of 
light  In  various  media,  was 
dominated  by  instrument  de- 
sign and  by  investigation  of 

thp  limits  nf  mpa«aTrpmpnt~- 

It  therefore  had  a 19th-cen- 
tury flavour,  properly  in  keep- 
ing with  a chair  of  natural 
philosophy,  yet  was  firmly 
geared  to  practical  problems 
and  to  the  needs,  as  he  saw 
them,  of  the  proper  training  of 
physicists  (he  chaired  the  In- 
stitute of  Physics  committee 
on  university  physics  from 
1961  to  1963).  In  the  tradition 
of  experimental  physics,  he 
regarded  his  technicians  as 
friends  as  wdl  as  crucial 
members  of  his  staff  Yet  he 
was  a quiet  disciplinarian  and 
students  occasionally  com- 
mented that  he  would  have 
been  really  happy  If  he  could 
have  run  his  department  like 
a military  unit. 

With  his  fetter  a long-ser- 
vice Grenadier  Guards  ser-  j 
geant,  an  upbringing  at  Aider- 
shot  after  the  first  world  war, 
and  early  entry  into  the  officer 


training  unit  at  Alleyn  s 
School,  Dulwich.  Jones's 
background  was  steeped  in 
military  tradition  and  he 
might  easily  have  become  a 
soldier.  But  he  won  an  open 
yhniarghtp  to  Wariham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  graduated  with  a 
first  in  physics  in  1932  and, 
two  years  later,  aged  22.  took 
his  doctorate  under  Llnde- 
piann,  who  was  then  running 
the  Clarendon  Laboratory. 

Jones  was  already  in  dis- 
agreement with  Lindemann 
over  fundamental  aspects  of 

the  design  of  infra-red  detec- 
tors. He  had  decided  to  leave 

the  Clarendon  for  astronomy 
at  then  take  up  post- 

graduate work  at  .the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory  and 
afterwards  in  South  Africa. 
But  then,  on  February  16, 
1935,  a knock  on  his  door 
changed  his  direction, 
brought  him  hack  to  the  Clar- 
endon and  determined  a dif- 
ferent future. 

At  his  door  was  Command- 
er Paul  Macneil,  US  Navy, 
who  had  come  to  England  to 
I demonstrate  an  infra-red  air- 
craft detection  system  to  the 
Air  Ministry.  Its  detecting 
cell  had  been  broken  in  tran- 
sit and  because  Jones  had  al- 
ready published  technical 
papers  on  the  subject  he  had 
travelled  to  Oxford  to  ask  him 
to  try  to  repair  it 

Jones  designed  and  made  an 
entirely  new  cell  which,  used 
in  trials,  stimulated  a secret 
British  infra-red  programme. 
By  1936,  Jones  had  been 
recruited  into  the  Air  Ministry 
team,  had  kidded  one  or  two 


nosev  Parkers  tfctf  they 

battleship,  and  was  h“ 
first  stride  up  the  foothUL  or 

the  most  secret  war.  . .. 

In  1939.  when  Tlzara  s 
requert  for  the  establWunen 
tfa  scientific  lnfclU«mn |«jjt 
was  turned  down  by  the  Trea- 
sury. Jones  was  moved 

to  form  MWAfrl jom  the 
Inside  at  no  extra  cost.  It  be- 
came his  life.  In  l*w  he  mm- 
ried  Vera  Cain.  who.  to  spite  of 
the  difficult  years  when  «£» 
were  often  apart,  shared  his 
life  for  over  hair  a centurj- 
-Doc"  Jones  often  expressed 
near  despair  when  agents  or 
airmen  on  security  mMoni 
were  lost  or  Injured.  Nobod}, 
he  said,  is  expendable. 

Great  sadness  came  in  his 
late  years  when  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susan,  died  shortly 
after  his  wife.  He  carried  on 
alone  in  his  Aberdeen  home, 
visiting  the  university  regu- 
larly until  the  end.  Great  sat- 
isfaction arose  from  his  Iden- 
tification of  the  author  of  the 
1939  Oslo  Report,  which  had 
described  several  secret  Ger- 
man weapons  research  pro- 
l grammes.  Disregarded  by  his 
high  command,  Jones  always 
believed  it  to  be  genuine.  It 
was.  The  author  was  Profes- 
sor Hans  Ferdinand  Meyer, 
friend  of  Cobden  Turner  of 
Salford.  “Doc”  Jones  was 
right  to  the  last. 

Anthony  Tuckf 

Reginald  Victor  Jones,  scientist, 
bom  September  29.  1911;  died 
December  17, 1997 
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Tamara  Geva 


Tom  Blackburn 


Bolsheviks,  ballet 
and  Broadway 


IN  1936.  when  George Bal- . 
anchine  created  choreog- 
raphy for  the  Rodgers  and 
Hart  musical  On  Your 
Toes,  the  dancer  Tamara 
Geva,  who  has  died  aged  91, 
and  the  actor  and  dancer  Ray 
Bolger  made  Broadway  his- 
tory with  the  ballet  Slaughter 
on  10th  Avenue.  Dance  had 
become  integrated  with  the 
plot  in  American  musical 
comedy. 

Geva  had  left  Russia  with 
Balanchine.  She  was  to  give 
London  and  New  York  its 
first  Balanchine  ballets, 
dance  for  Florenz  Ziegfeld 
and  in  Broadway  musicals, 
and.  turning  to  acting,  appear 
in  Robert  Sherwood's  Idiot’s 
Delight,  with  Raymond  Mas- 
sey, in  London  in  1938.  One 
writer  described  her  book. 
Split  Seconds  — in  which  she 
relived  her  youth  and  the 
hardships  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  — as  “True  Grit  as 
Anton  Chekhov  might  have 
told  it” 

Bom  in  St  Petersburg  to  a 
Swedish  mother  and  a lather 
with  Turkish  and  Tartar 
roots,  Geva  grew  up  in  an  in- 
ternational world  with  seri- 
ous interests  in  music  and 
theatre.  Her  arts  patron 
father.  Levko  Gevergeyev, 
had  become  wealthy  before 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  by 
making  vestments  for  the  Or- 
thodox church,  and  his 
theatre  memorabilia  collec- 
tion later  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theatre  museum 
established  under  the  Soviets. 

When  young  George  Balan- 
chine's parents  left  St  Peters- 
burg for  Soviet  Georgia  after 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  Ge- 
vergeyev welcomed  him  to 
his  home  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  daughter  Tamara,  who 
bad  begun  to  take  evening 
classes  at  the  old  Imperial 
Ballet  School.  Geva  was  fasci- 
nated there  by  the  handsome 
young  Balanchine,  who  h«h 
begun  to  teach  at  the  school 
and  was  interested  in  making 


Jackdaw 


Lip  service 


LIPS  are  a frontier  zone  be- 
tween the  skin’s  microbial 
life  forms  and  the  quite  differ* 
ent  ones  inside  the  mouth, 
and  warfare  between  species 
that  land  there  keep  popula- 
tions low.  So,  as  the  kiss  be- 
gins, there’s  only  a very  slight 
transfer  of  bacteria. 

A little  more  pressure 
though — to  really  contact  the 
beloved — and  the  mucosal 
folds  start  squashing  open.  A 
low-pressure  suction  tunnel 
is  created,  linking  the  teen- 
agers, and  the  first  saliva 

streams  begin  cross-sloshing, 
whipped  up  by  the  sudden  tor 
temal  gale.  Outer  layers  of 
bacteria  get  ripped  loose 


new  ballets.  They  married  in 
1922;  she  was  16  and  he  18. 

In  1924,  Geva  performed 
with  Balanchine’s  Soviet 
State  Dancers  at  the  Empire 
Theatre,  Leicester  Square. 
The  British  dancer  Anton  Do- 
lin  — star  of  DiaghDev’s  Bal- 
lets Russes  — suggested  that 
they  auditioned  for  Dlaghflev 
and  he  took  them  at  once  into 
his  company,  where  Geva  ap- , 
peared  with  Dolin  in  Nijin-  i 
sky’s  ballet  Le  Train  Bleu  and 
other  works. 

In  1927,  Geva  went  to  Amer- 
ica with  the  Impresario  Ba- 
lieffs  Chaiwe-Souris  revue. 
Balanchine  made  several 
solos  for  her  before  her  depar- 
ture. which  was  danced  when 


Her  book  on  the 
hardships  of  her 
youth  was  ‘True 
Grit  as  Chekhov 
might  have  told  it* 

she  debuted  at  New  York’s 
Cosmopolitan  Theatre. 
Reviewing  that  performance 
in  the  New  York  Times,  John 
Martin  called  Geva  “a  Rus- 
sian star."  He  wrote  that 
“there  Is,  In  her  work,  some- 
thing of  the  hardness  and  pro- 
fanity of  the  drawings  of 
George  Grosz. 

“Under  a coating  of  superfi- 
ciality that  smacks  some- 
times of  the  smart  aleck, 
[there  is]  underneath  it  all  a 
firm  foundation  of  classical 
ballet  technique.  Only  a dan- 
cer with  a marked  Individual- 
ity and  a real  style  could 
mould  those  contradictions 
Into  consistent  form.  Geva 
gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  is 
eating  rusty  nails  along  with 
his  ice  cream”. 

Geva  was  next  engaged  by 
Ziegfeld  and  appeared  in  De- 
cember 1928  in  Whoopee  with 


from  the  teeth  they’re  clutch- 
ing to,  since  the  cement-like 
ligand  molecules  that  nor- 
mally attatch  them  are  inca- 
pable of  withstanding  this 
wind-tunnel  ftiry. 

New  Scientist  gives  you  some- 
thing to  think  about  while 
undo’ the  mistletoe. 

High  rice 

OVERLOOKED  by  the  steep 
paths  of  the  Cordillera  mou- 
tains  In  the  north  of  Luzon  in 
the  Philippines  is  a complex 
and  awe-inspiring,  man- 
made landscape  of  terraced 
paddy  fields.  This  is  a place 
where  men  and  women  have 
built  a farming  system  which 
matches  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  in  ambition  and  yet,  in 
its  detail  is  as  intimate  as  a 
Japanese  garden.  Almost 
every  hillside  has  layer  upon 
layer  of  ballroom-smooth  rice 
paddies,  fed  by  waterfalls  as 
neat  as  something  a garden 
centre  might  sell. 

‘They’re  supposed  to  be 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,”  said  Simon  Taylor, 
an  Englishman  who  has  been 
working  as  a hydroelectrical 
engineer  for  the  UK-based 


Eddie  Cantor.  Disliking  the 
choreography,  she  impro- 
vised a new  dance  in  Zieg- 
feld’s  presence,  which  he 
seized  on  at  once.  On  New 
Year’s  Eve,  he  invited  Geva  to 
his  office  and  told  her  to  put 
her  foot  on  his  desk,  where  he 
wrapped  a diamond  bracelet 
around  her  ankle. 

She  then  danced  in  the 
revues  Three’s  A Crowd  (1930) 
and  Flying  Colors  (1932).  In 
1935,  when  Balanchine's 
American  Ballet  made  its 
Broadway  debut,  she  ap- 
peared in  his  Errante,  after 
which  came  Slaughter  on  10th 
Avenue.  In  1945,  she  choreo- 
graphed the  dances  for  Ben 
Hechfs  movie,  Spectre  de  la 
Rose,  based  on  foe  Nijinsky 
legend.  She  had  appeared  in 
foe  movies  Their  Big  Moment 
(1934),  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round  (1937),  and  Orchestra  , 
Wives  (1942).  ! 

On  stage,  she  was  Helen  of  ] 
Troy  in  Euripides's  The  Tro- 
jan Women  (1941)  and  She  ap- 
peared In  Sartre’s  No  Exit 
(1947)  and  Shaw's  Misalliance 
(1953).  In  1959,  she  and  Haila 
Stoddard  wrote  a musical 
comedy,  Come  Play  With  Me, 
with  music  by  Dana  Suesse. 

Politically,  Geva  was  a pas- 
sionate Democrat  — she 
dined  with  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Kennedy  — and  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  gun 
control.  In  addition  to  Balan- 
chine, she  also  married  Kapa 
Davidoff,  and  John  Emery. 

As  news  of  her  death 
spread,  Barbara  Horgan,  of 
the  George  Balanchine  Trust, 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  Geva’s  loyalty  to  Balan- 
chine had  never  waned.  “I  am 
sorry  to  lose  a friend,  a per- 
son of  joy,  elegance,  and  glam- 
our,” she  added.  There  are  no 
family  survivors. 

Francis  Mason 

Tamara  Geva,  dancer,  born 
March  17.  1906;  died  December 
fl. 1997 


organisation  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice Overseas.  “They  say 
there  are  25,000  kilometres  of 
rice  terrace  in  foe  Philip- 
pines altogether.  ” 
Engineered  terrain  on  this 
scale  tends  to  be  military  or 
triumphal;  but  this  is  a work- 
manlike scene.  Its  essence  is 
that  rainwater  foiling  high 
on  foe  mountains  should  be 
made  to  flaw  gently  through 
steps  bearing  rice  plants.  The 
fact  that  foe  Igorot  people  did 
it  without  knowledge  of  foe 
plough  or  foe  wheel  only  em- 
phasises foeir  ingenuity. 
CondeNast  Traveller  on  the 
man-made  landscapes  of  die 
Philippines. 

World  view 

SUSPENDED  in  foe  cold 
nothingness  of  infinite  space 
is  a warm,  lush,  spinning 
world.  (Sounds  familiar?)  It 
creates  and  sustains  innu- 
merable life-forms,  providing 
nourishment  and  warmth. 
(Read  that  somewhere?)  It  is 
planet  Earth,  It's  our  home. 
(Maybe  it  wasat  the  start  ofa 
film.)  But  now  it’s  threat- 
ened. It’s  slowly  dying  and 
man,  its  most  complex  life- 
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On  their  toes . . . Geva  and  Ray  Bolger  in  the  mould-breaking  Broadway  musical  wwte  studio 


form,  is  killing  it  (Or  a 
Michael  Jackson  video  per- 
haps.) Its  rivers  are  polluted, 
its  forests  wasted,  its  skies 
torn  to  tatters.  (God  knows.) 
We  should  nourish  our  home, 
instead  it  slowly  dies  from  a 
lack  of  love.  (Who  cares?) 
Nourishing  the  Earth  in  BlUy 
Liar. 

Pay  attention 

AS  is  now  obvious,  foe  econo- 
mies of  foe  industrialised 
nations — and  especially  that 
of  the  US —have  shifted  dra- 
matically. We’ve  turned  a 
corner  toward  an  economy 
where  an  increasing  number 
of  workers  are  no  longer  in- 
volved directly  to  foe  produc- 
tion. and  distribution  of  ma- 
terial goods,  but  instead  earn 
their  living  managing  nr  deal, 
tog  with  information  to  some 
form.  Most  call  this  informa- 
tion economy.  By  definition, 
economics  is  the  study  of  how 
a society  uses  its  scarce 
resources. 

And  information  is  not 
scarce — especially  on  the 
Net  where  it  is  not  only 
abundant  but  overflowing. 
We  are  drowning  in  informa- 


tion, yet  constantly  increas- 
ing our  generation  of  it  So  a 
key  question  arises;  is  there 
something  that  is  scarce  and 
desirable?  There  is.  No 
one  would  put  anything  on 
the  Internet  without  hope  of 
obtaining  some.  It's  called  at- 
tention. And  the  economy  of 
attention — not  information 
— is  the  natural  economy 
of  cyberspace. 

Attention  has  its  own  be- 
haviour, its  own  conse- 
quences. An  economy  built 
on  it  wifl  be  different  than  the 
familiar  material  based  one. 
A literal  interpretation  of 
money  far  nothing,  in  Wired. 


Billy  Liar . . . off  the  planet 


Tuning  in 

MUSIC  for  callers  on  hold:  it 
sounds  so  benign.  A philan- 
thropic little  boost  for  punt- 
ers lost  in  the  white-noise 
void  of  mass  commnnicatlon. 
A tiny  human  touch  while 
you're  waiting  to  get  from  A 
to  B.  A bit  like  Poems  on  the 
Underground.  Except  that  at 
least  with  a poem  on  foe 
Underground  you  can  take  It 
or  leave  it  On-hold  tunes  in- 
terject without  warning,  like 
someone  suddenly  syringing 
your  ear  while  you’re  in  a 
Tuesday  morning  progress 
meeting. 

Most  big  companies  have 
some  kind  of  on-hold  MC,  de- 
signed to  handle  tunes  on  the 
telephone.  At  cult  TV  show 
Transworld  Sport’s  west  Lon- 
don HQ,  foe  man  in  charge  is 
Peter  Ail  inson.  “Basically,  I 
have  to  try  to  keep  everyone 
happy,”  says  Allinson. 

'■DeTLeppard would  wind 
up  the  management,  so  I tend 
to  keep  it  classical  for  them. 
The  sports  team  are  a bit 
younger,  so  they  get  the  rau- 
cous stuff,  except  during  Wim- 
bledon fortnight  when  we  al- 
ways  have  foe  Wimbledon 


Tongue  tied 

TOM  Blackburn,  who  has  I and  the  money 
died  aged  71,  was  one  of  total  of  more  fo 
a group  of  four  men  helped  build  a 1 


TOM  Blackburn,  who  has 
died  aged  71,  was  one  of 
a group  of  four  men 
who,  having  spent  most  of 
their  lives  in  a long-stay  hos- 
pital. achieved  international 
attention  to  1974  when  they 
collaborated  on  Tongue  Tied, 
foe  autobiography  of  Joey 
Deacon,  a man  with  cerebral 
palsy,  and  a quadriplegic. 
The  book  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages, 
turned  into  a Bafta  award- 
winning  television  film,  and 
was  a subject  on  foe  televi- 
sion series  Man  Alive  and 
Horizon. 

The  work  was  artless  and 
did  not  afford  great  insights 
into  an  already-discredited 
hospital  system,  but  it  was 
foe  first  autobiography  writ- 
ten by  someone  in  such  an  in- 
stitution. Even  more  remark- 
ably, its  subject  could  only 
communicate  by  a series  of 
noises  and  facial  expressions, 
and  only  his  fellow  patient 
Ernie  Roberts  — who  was 
himself  severely  disabled 
with  a speech  impediment  — 
could  understand  him 
Tom  Blackburn  wrote  down 
what  Ernie  said,  and  this  was 
then  typed,  laboriously,  with 
one  finger,  at  a rate  of  three 
lines  a day.  by  a fourth  man, 
Michael  Sangster.  It  took  two 
years. 

Later,  British  and  Dutch 
television  took  up  their  cause 


and  the  money  raised  — a 
total  of  more  than  £50.000  — 
helped  build  a bungalow  vil- 
lage in  the  hospital's  grounds 
Into  which  the  foursome 
moved,  in  1979,  achieving 
i foeir  wish  for  independence. 

Blackburn  had  been  admit- 
ted to  St  Lawrence's  Hospital. 
Surrey,  as  a teenager.  La- 
belled, by  virtue  of  where  he 
was  sent,  as  having  a learning 
difficulty,  his  disadvantages 
were  really  poverty,  poor  edu- 
cation and  the  lack  of  a family 
home.  These  ailments 
blighted  his  youth  and  adult- 
hood, keeping  him  some- 
where where  neither  he,  nor 
his  friends,  should  ever  have 
been. 

Joey  Deacon  died  In  1981. 
Tom  and  Ernie  moved  to  a 
fiat  in  an  ordinary  house  In 
an  ordinary  street,  still  rely- 
ing on  the  support  of  what  Is 
now  foe  Lifecare  Trust.  Until 
recently,  though  he  had 
undergone  one  operation  for 
the  cancer  to  which  he  finally 
succumbed,  Tom  had  been 
able  to  care  for  Ernie,  and 
they  were  a familiar  couple  in 
their  home  town  of  Coulsdon 
and  in  Croydon,  south 
London. 

Tony  PhDpot 

Tom  Blackburn,  writer,  bam 
January  22.  1926;  died  Novem- 
ber 22, 1997 


Birthdays 


Sir  Anthony  Bock,  former 
MP,  69;  Bob  Brookmeyer, 
Jazz  trombonist,  68;  Ross 
Backhand,  chief  executive. 
Unigate,  55;  Mary  Claptoson, 
Keeper  of  Western  Manu- 
scripts, Bodleian  Library,  53; 
Rosemary  Conley,  writer, 
broadcaster,  dietician,  41;  Tim 
Eggar,  former  Conservative 
minister,  46;  Angela  Flowers, 
gallery  owner,  65;  Rt  Rev  Ian 
Harland,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
65;  Brig  Lewis  Harris,  cartog- 
rapher, 87;  Sir  Brian  HUJ, 
builder,  65;  Paul  HorroCbs, 
editor,  Manchester  Evening 
News,  44;  Steven  IsserlSs. 


theme  on  a loop.”  And  does  he 
get  any  complaints  from  dis- 
gruntled holders? 

“Actually,  people  often 
want  to  know  what  a particu- 
lar song  was."  It’s  all  about 
change  however.  “IKEA  have 
actually  taken  this  into  con- 
sideration,” says  a spokes- 
woman at  foeir  PR  company, 
“and  from  next  year  custom- 
ers win  be  able  to  choose  their 

on-hold  music." 

Hiis  is  a bizarre  concept — 
customer-choice  gone  mad. 
You  call  up  to  inquire  about  a 
free-standing  pine  comer-unit 
and  a set  of  six  scatter  cush- 
ions, and  wind  up  DJtog  at 
your  own  one-speaker,  treble- 
only  nightclub.  Doubtless  foe 
hours  will  fly  by.  Until  then, 
well  just  have  to  accept  what 
we're  offered. 

Music  to  your  ears,  in  Frank. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jadcdaw@guardian.co.uk.;Jiix 
0171-710  4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  llOFarringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  SER. 


Hannah  Pool 


cellist,  39;  Richard  Leakey, 
palaeontologist.  53;  Syd  Lit- 
tle, comedian.  55;  Anita 
O'Day  jazz  singer.  78;  Robert 
Ponsonby,  former  BBC  con- 
troller of  music.  70;  John 
Whale,  former  editor,  Church 
Times,  66:  Maurice  White, 
former  rock  singer  and  record 
producer,  56. 
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Cable  casts  off  BSkyB 
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Brussels  signals  digital  TV  lift-off 


Chris  Barrie  and 
Julie  Wolf  h)  Brussels 
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Prospects  for  a 

successful  launch 
of  digital  television 
in  Britain  bright- 
ened last  night 
when  tile  European  Commis- 
sion hinted  it  "would  approve 
plans  from  two  ITV  compa- 
nies. 

Cable  companies  «iw  an- 
nounced last  night  they  had 
struck  a films  deal  with  Holly- 
wood studios  which  will  boost 
their  chances  of  persuading 
consumers  to  boy  the  new 

digital  technology. 

Amid  indications  that  the 
EC  might  announce  a final  de- 
cision as  early  as  today,  Karel 
van  Miert,  competition  com- 
missioner, said  there  was  “no 
reason  to  withhold  approval” 
for  the  go-ahead  of  British  j 
Digital  Broadcasting  (BOB), 1 


Moose 

upsets 

Merc 

again 


David  Gow 
Industrial  Editor 

MERCEDES,  once  a by- 
word for  German  qual- 
ity engineering,  yes- 
terday suffered  renewed 
ignominy  and  ridicule  when  a 
second  new  car  failed  the  infa- 
mous moose  test 
The  car  firm  admitted  it  had 
been  forced  to  delay  the 
launch  of  its  revolutionary 
Smart  car,  being  developed 
with  Swiss  watch-maker 
Swatch,  by  six  months  until 
next  October. 

Like  its  other  entry  to  the 
small  car  market  its  A-CIass, 
the  micro  car  flipped  over  dur- 
ing the  Swedish  “moose  test” 
designed  to  investigate  a car's 
manoeuvrability  in  severe 
conditions — Such  as  swerv-  ‘ 
ing  to  avoid  a moose  (or  elk) 
lumbering  on  to  a forest  road. 

The  delayed  launch  of  the 
2^-metrelong.  1.45-metre  wide 
two-seater  Smart,  a rival  to 
Ford’s  Ka  and  Rover’s  Mini, 
came  as  a fbrtber  bio  w to  the 
profit  and  sales  expectations 
of  Daimler-Benz,  Mercedes’s 
parent  The  group’s  shares 
suffered  accordingly  in 
Frankfort 

It  is  yet  another  dent  in  the 
reputation  for  top-class  engi- 
neering and  reliability  nur- 
tured over  the  decades  by  a 
firm  which,  five  years  ago, 
switched  to  Made  by  Mercedes 
from  Made  in  Germany — to 
distance  itself  from  the  coon- 
try's  recession-hit  image  as  an 
outmoded  economic 
behemoth. 

Yesterday's  crisis  led  to  the 
removal  of  Johann  Tomforde 
as  head  of  the  Smart  research 
and  development  team.  He  is 
to  take  up  “other  duties”  at 
Micro  Compact  Car  (MCC). 
the  joint  venture  between 


formed  by  Granada  and  Carl- 
i too,  provided  certain  assor- 
j ances  were  made. 

Mr  Van  Miert  been 
pressing  BDB  and  Granada  to 
loosen  their  ties  with  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  British  Sky  Broad- 
casting, amid  concerns  that 


BSkyB  could  become  too  dom- 
inant a force  in  the  digital 
era. 

Mr  Van  Miert  is  thought  to 
have  persuaded  BDB  to  cut 
the  length  of  its  programme- 
supply  agreement  with 
BSkyB  from  seven  years  to 


about  five,  the  commission’s 
norm  in  such  cases. 

Brussels  has  also  been 
pressing  Granada  to  dilute  its 
links  with  BSkyB.  Granada's 
chairman.  Gerry  Robinson,  is 
aiwft  chairman  of  BSkyB,  and 
Granada  has  a large  share  ; 


stake  in  the  satellite  broad- 
caster. Mr  Robinson  is  likely 
to  relinquish  chairmanship  of 
Sky. 

Clearance  on  these  terms 
would  allow  BDB  to  press 
ahead  with  its  plans  to  launch 
a digital  terrestrial  service  in 


the  second  half  of  next  year 
with  about  30  channels.  It 
would  still  have  access  to 
Sky’s  sport  and  movies, 
resided  by  ITV  executives  as 
a driving  force  for  persuading 
households  to  go  digital. 

BSkyB  was  originally  a 


partner  in  BDB,  whicb  de- 
feated a rival  consortium  to 
win  the  right  to  transmit  digi- 
tal TV.  But'  the  Independent 
Television  Commission  de- 
manded it  take  a more  distant 
role. 

Mr  Van  Mierl’s  remarks 


Profit  is  distant  prospect  for  BBC  global  news  channel 


Financial  staff 


THE  BBC’s  global  news 
channel  will  continue 
to  lose  money  nntti 
early  next  century  but  its 
entertainment  channel. 
Prime,  should  break  even 
within  a year,  a senior  ex- 
ecutive said  yesterday. 

Wayne  Dunsford,  general 
manager  of  the  BBC  joint 


venture.  European  Channel 
ManaggiiiAwt.  said  in  Lis- 
bon that  the  BBC  World 
news  and  information 
channel  would  see  a turn- 
around “within  the  next 
five  or  six  years”. 

BBC  nfflriaitt  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  the  predic- 
tion. which  could  fuel  fur- 
ther accusations  from  rival 
broadcasters  that  the  BBC 
is  using  its  huge  resources 


to  subsidise  loss-making 
ventures  to  the  detriment 
of  its  public-service 
Channels. 

However,  BBC  Prime, 
which  offers  British  drama, 
comedy,  children’s  and 
educational  programming, 
has  boosted  subscriptions 
by  20  per  cent  in  the  past  12 
months.  It  would  break  > 
even  “within  the  next  year  | 
or  so,”  Mr  Dunsford  said. 


He  was  tn  Portugal  to 
sign  a three-year  contract 
feeding  BBC  Prime  and 
BBC  World  to  local  cable 
operator  TV  Cabo,  a unit  of 
Portugal  Telecom.  Euro- 
pean Channel  Management 
Limited  is  a joint  venture 
between  the  BBC  and  com- 
mercial partners  to  distrib- 
ute BBC  Prime  and  BBC 
World  in  Europe. 

Mr  Dunsford  said  the  24-  1 


hour  BBC  World,  funded  by 
advertising,  operated  in  a 
much  more  competitive 
market  than  BBC  Prime, 
and  was  battling  against 
rival  news  services  NBC. 
CNN.  Enronews  and  Sky. 

There  were  no  plans  to 
offer  the  BBC’s  new  domes- 
tic 24-hour  channel.  News 
24,  to  clients  outside  Brit- 
ain. ’'News  24  is  aimed  at  a 
UK  audience.  It  is  also 


Not  so  smart ...  A presentation  in  Zurich  for  the  Mercedes  Smart  car  which  has  turned  out  not  to  be  moose-proof 


Daimler,  which  owns  81  per 
cent,  and  Swatch-makers 
SMH,  which  owns  the  remain- 
ing 19  per  cent. 

Nicolas  Hayek,  SMH  chair- 
man, said:  “We  will  make  it 
somewhat  wider.”  Mercedes 
was  also  forced  to  widen  the 
wheel-base  of  Its  A-Class  and 
fit  electronic  stabilisers  as 
standard  parts  to  try  and  win 


bade  customer  confidence 
after  thousands  cancelled 
orders.  It  has  since  passed  the 
test  with  Hying  odours. 

Mr  Hayek  confirmed  a 
reportin  yesterday's  Der  Spie- 
gel magazine  that  there were 
also  problems  in  the  brand- 
new  Smart  plant  in  Hambach, 
north-eastern  France,  which 
would  have  to  be  improved. 


Daimler  expected  the  de- 
layed launch  of  the  A-Class  to 
hurt  its  profits  by  DM300  mil- 
lion (£102  million)  this  year 
and  next — the  same  impact 

now  likely  from  the  Smart 

debacle. 

But  Stuttgart-based  Daim- 
ler said  earnings  in  other  sec- 
tors of  its  business  would 
more  than  offset  this. 


Analysts  said  it  could 
weather  the  fresh  storm.  “I 
would  not  be  too  worried  as 
Daimler  has  enough  money  to 
deal  with  this.  A lesser  car- 

maker  could  be  broken  but  I 
think  it  hag  the  capacity  to 
digest  it,”  one  said. 

Senior  executive  heads, 
however,  are  expected  to  roll. 
Including  that  of  Jtixgen  Hub- 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTOI  RUETSCHi 

bert,  Mercedes  chief  execu- 
tive, as  the  two  small  cars 
were  due  to  account  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  car-maker’s 
output. 

Jurgen  Schrempp,  the  em- 
battled Daimler  chief  strug- 
gling to  enhance  shareholder 
value,  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  contempt  for  the  old-style 
Mercedes  management  team. 


funded  by  the  licence  fee. 
Under  the  BBC’s  charter, 
licence  fee-fonded  services 
cannot  be  used  for  commer- 
cial gain,”  he  said. 

BBC  World  is  distributed 
to  50  million  homes  in  187 
countries.  Tbe  channel’s 
biggest  audience  is  in 
Europe,  where  it  can  be 
seen  in  30  million  homes.  It 
was  launched  as  BBC 
World  Service  Television. 


News  in  brief 


were  made  as  four  cable  com- 
panies — Telewest,  Diamond 
Cable.  NTL  and  General 
Cable  — said  they  would  be 
ready  to  launch  a movies-on- 
demand  service  on  their  net- 
works from  February. 

The  service.  Front  Row.  is 
the  result  of  the  cable  firms’ 
determination  to  deal  directly 
with  Hollywood  studios 
rather  than  take  Sky’s  Box 
Office  service.  The  plan  suf- 
fered an  initial  setback  when 
the  lamest  cable  firm.  Cable 
and  Wireless  Communica- 
tions. broke  ranks  amt  signed 
a deal  with  Sky. 

Front  Row  said  it  had 
reached  an  agreement  with 
Colombia  Tristar  interna- 
tional Television  for  non -ex- 
clusive rights  to  films  tmm 
the  studio. 

Chief  executive  Andy  Btr 
chnll  said  signings  with  other 
studios  were  in  the  offing  but 
declined  to  give  details. 


Ex-Liberty  chief 
unpicks  career 

DENIS  Cassidy,  formerly  chairman  of  the  brewing  and  pubs 
group  Boddingtan,  announced  yesterday  he  would  step  down  in 
tbe  new  year  from  tbe  chair  of  Ferguson  International,  the 
struggling  label-maker,  where  he  has  been  a director  since  isaa. 
Last  week.  Mr  Cassidy  was  ousted  as  chairman  of  Liberty . the 
upmarket  stores  group,  where  he  was  unseated  by  an  alliance 
between  the  Liberty  family  and  Brian  Myerson,  the  feared 
South  African  corporate  raider. 

Ferguson,  which  recently  restructured  itself,  published  its 
fourth  profits  warning  of 1997  yesterday  and  announced  it 
would  not  be  paying  a final  dividend  this  year.  The  company 
said  it  expected  to  suffer  a fall  in  sales  of  at  least  £10  million  this 
year.  — Ian  King 

Triplex  falls  to  rival 

TRIPLEX  Lloyd,  the  Midlands-based  engineering  group,  yester- 
day agreed  to  a £194  million  takeover  by  Doncasters  Holdings,  its 
Derby-based  rival  Doncasters.  which  Is  quoted  on  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  after  being  spun  off  by  Canadian  mining  group 
kico.  win  pay  280p  in  cash  for  each  Triplex  share.  Triplex  shares 
gained  lOp  to  272V£p  on  the  news. 

The  deal  comes  about  a year  after  Triplex  was  involved  In  an 
acrimonious  failed  £75  million  bid  for  Sheffield-based  steel  cast- 
ings group  Wiliam  Cook. — Ian  King 

Cadbury  keeps  it  bottled  up 

Cadbury  Schweppes  refosed  to  comment  yesterday  on  rumours 
that  is  preparing  to  spend  up  to  $700  million  (£421  million)  to 
strengthen  its  US  soft  drinks  business  by  buying  two  mid  western 
bottling  companies.  Analysts  said  Cadbury  needs  to  boost  its 
distribution  network  to  compete  more  effectively  against  Coca- 
Cola  and  PepsiCo.  The  company  pulled  out  of  bottling  in  tbe  UK 
last  year  when  it  sold  its  stake  in  Coca-Cola  Schweppes  Bever- 
ages, saying  it  would  focus  on  manufacturing  drink  concen- 
trate. — Roger  Cowe 

CD-Rom  workers  ejected 

DO  RUNG  Kindersley,  the  illustrated  reference  book  and  CD- 
Rom  publisher.  announced  job  cuts  in  its  multimedia  operation 
yesterday  as  part  of  a restructuring.  About  80  Jobs — halfthe 
division’s  employees — will  go  between  nowand  June.  The  news 
follows  a disastrous  year  for  Dorling  Kindersley.  in  which  it  has 
issued  three  profits  warnings,  been  dumped  out  of  the  FTSE  Mid- 
land lost  its  finance  director,  Peter  Gm  to  Pearson.  — Ian  King 

Warning  to  Boeing 

THE  American  Federal  Aviation  Administration  warned  Boeing 
that  conditions  for  quality  control  checks  oT  its  planes  were  “out 
of  control”  at  times  this  year  as  the  company  sought  to  increase 
production.  In  one  memo,  a senior  FAA  inspector  in  Seattle  wrote 
that  rapid  aeroplane  design  changes  left  the  agency  with  too  tittle 
time  for  safety  checks.  Boeing  has  been  struggling  to  keep  up  with 
a boom  in  airplane  orders  and  what  it  calls  the  steepest  increase 
in  airplane  production  since  the  dawn  of  the  jet  age . — Bloomberg 


Japan  punishes  scandal-hit  brokerages 


Hark  Atkinson 
Economics  Correspondent 


TWO  of  Japan’s  top  fi- 
nance houses  were 
barred  from  underwrit- 
ing new  government  bonds 
and  trading  stocks  an  their 
own  account  yesterday  as 
punishment  for  their  part  in 
one  of  the  biggest  financial 
scandals  in  the  country's 
history. 

The  action  by  the  finance 

ministry  against  Daiwa  Secu- 
rities and  Nikko  Securities,  is 
expected  to  hit  their  profits. 
The  penalties  result  from 


charges  that  the  two  — and 
other  finance  houses  — paid 
mill  ions  of  yen  to  a gangster. 

Daiwa,  the  country’s 
second-largest  brokerage,  will 
be  barred  for  four  months, 
from  December  25  to  April  24. 
The  penalty  .against  Nikko, 
the  thirtHargest  broker,  will 
run  for  10  weeks,  from  De- 
cember 25  to  March  4. 

“Both  companies  are 
strongly  expected  not  only  to 
take  measures  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  similar  offences 
but  make  every  possible  effort 
to  quickly  restore  the  trust  of 
investors  and  the  public,” 
said  Atsushi  Nagano,  chief  of 
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the  ministry’s  securities 
bureau. 

Daiwa  and  Nikko  are  the 
last  two  of  a cluster  of  big  fi- 
nancial companies  implicated 
in  the  pay-off  scandal  Last 
summer  tbe  ministry  closed 
the  same  operations  at  No- 
mura Securities,  Japan’s  larg- 
est brokerage,  for  five  months 
as  punishment  for  paying 
370  mfllton  yen  (EL76  million!, 
to  the  racketeer,  Ryulcbi 
Koike. 

It  also  punished  Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo  Bank  for  lending 
Koike  1L7  billion  yen  without 
adequate  cotiateraL 

Daxwa  was  found  to  have 
paid  356  million  yen  to  Koike, 
while  Nikko  paid  him 
29.5  million  yen. 

The  scandal  was  one  cause 


of  last  month’s  collapse  of  Ya- 
maichi  Securities,  the  fourth- 
1 largest  brokerage. 

“We  apologise  deeply  for 
causing  so  many  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  to  every- 
body,” Daiwa  president  Yo- 
shinari  Hara  said  He  and 
chairman  Tomnaki  Kusuda . 
would  take  30  per  cent  salary  : 
cuts,  be  added.  1 

The  finance  ministry's  deci- 
sion to  ban  Daiwa  from  trad- 
ing equities  on  its  own  ac-  j 
count  would  hurt  the 
company’s  bottom  line,  but  he 
did  not  quantify  the  damage. 

Nikko  president  Masashi 
Kaneko  said  the  punishment 
would  have  a severe  impact 
on  his  company’s  perfor- 
mance this  year. 

“We  have  lost  our  clients’ 


trust  in  us,”  he  said.  “We 
deeply  apologise.” 

• The  latest  flare-up  in  the 
South-east  Asian  currency 
crisis  struck  Indonesia  yes- 
terday, when  the  Fitch  IBCA 
rating  agency  said  it  was  con- 
sidering making  a reduction 

tn  the  rating  iff  that  country’s 
foreign  currency  debt  to 
“junk”  status,  below  invest- 
ment grade. 

Fitch  fears  tbe  weakness  of 
the  rupiah,  which  has  fallen 
55  per  cent  this  year,  may  pre- 
vent the  government  and 
companies  from  repaying 
their  foreign  debts.  The  bulk 
of  that  debt  is  denominated  in 
dollars  and  therefore  has 
risen  substantially  in  rupiah 
terms.  Indonesia  owes  some 
£72  billion  in  foreign  debt. 


Virgin  Rail  and  Aslef  get  into  training 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


RICHARD  Branson’s 
Virgin  Rail  group  and 
the  driven’  union  As- 
lef joined  forces  yesterday 
to  head  off  a potentially  di- 
sastrous shortfall  ion  the 
number  of  drivers  on  the 
national  railway  network. 
writes  Keith  Earper  . 

They  have  set  up  a joint 
venture,  Millennium 
Drivers,  to  ran  three  of 
British  Rail’s  training  cen- 
tres in  Eustoh,  Glasgow 
and  Crewe.  Virgin  will  sup- 
ply the  capital  and  Aslef 
the  training  expertise. 

The  alliance  will  provide 
drivers  for  the  25  train  op- 
erating companies.  Many  of 


I  them  have  vacancies  and 
| some  do  not  have  their  own 
; training  schemes.  The 
shortage  results  from  train- 
ing cuts  during  the  transi- 
tion to  privatisation.  About 
| 2,000  new  drivers  wm  be 
needed  over  the  next  10 
1 years. 

1 Many  drivers  are  older 
than  55,  reflecting  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  recruited 
after  being  in  the  industry 
for  some  time. 

Brian  Barrett,  Virgin 
Rail’s  chief  executive,  said 
it  was  “a  very  simple  busi- 
ness deal”  which  provided 
a good  marketing  opportu- 1 
nity. 

The  centres  would  open 
in  the  spring.  Although  Vir- 
gin did  not  suffer  from  a 
driver  shortage  at  present. 


It  was  essential  to  act  now 
to  avoid  recruitment  prob- 
lems. 

Lew  Adams.  Aslefs  gen- 
eral secretary,  said  any 
profits  would  be  ploughed 
back  Into  the  union  and 
there  would  be  no  “Eat  cat” 
rewards  for  directors  or 
managers. 

He  argued  that  the  deal 
did  not  compromise  the 
union’s  ability  -to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  its  16.000  mem- 
bers. 

Virgin,  which  runs  two 
train  services,  including 
the  much-criticised  West 
Coast  main  line  between 
Glasgow  and  London,  will 
provide  the  training  facili- 
ties- The  scheme  will  be 
marketed  In  the  UK  and 
overseas. 


Across 

1 Slow  sokfler  given  a ring  by 
his  girt  (6) 

5  Heritage  trust  collects  British 
and  foreign  currency  (8) 

9 They  made  many  a sortie 
against  Israel  (8) 

to  Copper  isolated  by  swell 
(3.3) 

11  Famflytry  to  get  round  the 
Queen  after  embargo  on 
unearned  income  (4,8) 

13  Sunday  lunchtime  always 
includes  it  (4) 

14  Sorry  to  have  laboured  at 
study  (8) 

17  Had  a nice  trip  to  a Spanish 
place  (8) 

18  Emphatic  denial  is  open  to 
negotiation  (4) 

20  Recoto  playing  without 
turntable  may  be  cheaper 
02) 


23  MreBoimondetoys 
heartless  protestation? 
There^s  nothing  in  it  (6) 

24  Wireless  that  winds  up?  (8) 

25  Boy  out  of  class 
deteriorates  (8) 

28  Retired  archbishop  is  given 
a token  (6) 

Down 

2 Singular  8 of  the  European 
politician  (4) 

3 Soklier  captures  a coarse 
Latin  hero  (9) 

4 Produce  to  send  to  some- 
where by  the  sea  (6) 

9 Charities'  seller  dealt  in 
ha  geographic  literature 
(6,9) 

6 My  Lady  is  to  be  found  In 
drag  (8) 

7 Test,  or  what’s  tested  (5) 

8 Where  dustman  are  known 
to  decline  gratuities?  (5,4) 
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!□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ n u ii  h 
!□□□□□□□□□  □□□□□! 
, □ □ □ 
lasnaQ  □□□□□□□□□! 

,□□□□□  □ , 
|i]Qn0anna  aHUDoai 
a a □ n n n a 
□□□nncaann  mnnai 
, □ b e □ a q □ , 
□□□anon  □□□□□edi 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,150 


12  Top — step  up  to  it  in  time 

(10) 

15  Performance  taking  place 

over  the  wall?  (9) 

16  Being  married  holds  us 
back  if  we  are  not  getting  on 
— » 

19  ...but  it  may  help  to  work 
things  out  (6) 

21  Seat  of  teaming  (5) 

22  Mother  of  twins  is  said  to  be 

in  control  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 

® Stuck?  Then  cnS  our  soJutow*  Roe 

on  0801  338  238.  Cafis  cost  50p 
par  mlnuta  al  all  times.  Service  suo- 
pfled  byATS 
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FimnceGuardian 


US  blue  chip  securities  house  hit  hard  for  manipulating  the  market 

Record  fine  for  JP  Morgan 


Ian  King 


JF  MORGAN,  the  US 
securities  house,  has 
been  fined  a record 
£350,000  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  after  being 
found  guilty  Of  raanipnTgtlwp 
the  market  last  month. 

The  company,  which  admit- 
ted the  offence,  said  two  of  its 
London-based  equity  traders, 
who  had  already  been  sus- 
pended, had  been  fired  follow- 
ing an  Internal  inquiry.  The 
pair,  one  a senior  trader,  will 
receive  no  compensation  or 
annual  boons. 

The  disciplinary  action  is  a 


huge  blow  to  JP  Morgan's 
prestige  since  the  Exchange 
only  rarely  fines  member 
firms  and  has  pot  done  so  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  offences  follow  Octo- 
ber’s launch  of  the  Ex- 
change's new  electronic  trad- 
ing system.  Sets,  which  has 
been  criticised  by  some  mar- 
ket players  for  leading  to  wild 
fluctuations  in  share  prices. 

The  Exchange  said  JP  Mor- 
gan had  admitted  breaking 
paragraph  2.10  of  its  rules, 
which  prevents  member 
firms  from  doing  anything  to 
move  the  value  of  an  index.  It 
has  also  tightened  its  rules  to 
prevent  fixture  breaches. 


The  offences  were  commit- 
ted on  Friday,  November  28, 
when,  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  trading,  SmithKline  Bee- 
rham  and  fflavn  Wellcome 
suffered  heavy  foils  in  their 
share  prices,  driving  the 
FTSE  100  index  down  by  over 
40  points.  It  was  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving,  when  volume 
was  light,  making  it  relatively 
simple  to  distort  the  market 

It  has  since  emerged  that 
the  two  Morgan  executives 
had  targeted  the  two  compa- 
nies, both  of  which  have  a big 
influence  on  file  Footsie’s 
level,  in  order  to  drive  down 
the  total  value  of  the  index. 

Although  this  would  have 


left  JP  Morgan  with  heavy 
losses  an  trades  in  the  two 
stocks,  it  would  have  allowed 
the  two  traders  to  more  than 
recoup  this  by  making  profits 
cm  a position  taken  out  in  the 
swaps  market  which  relied 
on  the  Footsie  being  at  a spe- 
cific level. 

Attempts  to  rig  the  market 
ahead  of  the  expiry  of  Footsie 
derivatives  contracts  are  not 
imnwiai  and,  in  order  to 
counter  such  moves,  the  Ex- 
change now  calculates  the 
values  of  such  contracts  by 
faWng-an  average  value  based 
on  the  half-hour  period  before 
they  are  due  to  expire. 

Last  night  the  Exchange 


refused  to  comment  on  sug- 
gestions that  the  Morgan  Two 
had  HnUnrigd  with  rivals  at 
other  fjrrpftj  <pfT|ffriTig  them  in- 
ducements to  enter  “rogue" 
prices  on  the  Stock  Ex* 
change's  system. 

• Two  brokers  and. a desk 
derk  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  City  in  a disciplinary 
crackdown  by  the  SFA,  writes 
Dan  Atkinson.  In  addition,  a 
former  managing  director  at 
Merrill  Lynch  has  b een  sev- 
erely reprimanded,  a Paine- 
Webber  bond  trader  has  been 
reprimanded  and  £5,000 
and  Swiss  Investment  Corpo- 
ration has  been  reprimanded 
and  fined  £20,000. 
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Love  on  the  Net . . .Applying  economic  techniques  to  the  dating  game  makes  perfect  sense,  according  to  a pair  of  British  economists 

Single?  Try  the  Post  Office  lonely  hearts  database 


Economists  want  to  nationalise  dating 
agencies,  writes  Charlotte  Denny 


DATING  agencies  should 
be  nationalised  with  a 
computerised  database 
of  lonely  hearts  in  every  post 
office,  a pair  of  British  econo- 
mists said  yesterday. 

Samuel  Cameron  of  Brad- 
ford University  and  Allan 
Collins  of  Portsmouth  Univer- 
sity argue  most  dating  agen- 
cies are  too  small  to  offer  a 
wide  range  of  prospective 
partners.  In  a forthcoming 
article,  they  propose  cutting 
out  the  middlemen  complete- 


ly and  setting  up  a national 
list  which  could  be  accessed 
by  anyone.  “It  makes  more 
sense  to  have  one  gigantic 
dub  than  lots  of  little  ones,” 
said  Dr  Cameron. 

The  researchers  envisage  a 
computer  network  accessible 
at  local  venues  like  post  of- 
fices. “People  could  type  in 
their  details  — age,  height, 
sex,  likes,  dislikes.  — and 
what  they  are  looking  for  in  a 
partner.  The  computer  would 
then  produce  a list  of  possible 


matches  and  they  could  get  on 
with  it”  The  database  could 
include  pictures  and  the  ser- 
vice could  even  be  Cranchised. 


There  would  be  case  for  the 
Government  subsidising  the 
service  even  it  were  run  by 
franchisees,  according  to  Dr 
Cameron. 

Drs  Cameron  and  Coffins 
have  researched  dating  agen- 
cies extensively  and  conclude 
that  most  of  them  don’t  offer 
value  for  money.  “Matching 
is  the  problem.  Most  of  them 
are  very  small  with  only  a few 
hundred  people  on  their 
books They  can't  guaran- 

tee they’ve  got  someone  who 
fits  what  you  are  looking  for 


and  you  have  no  way  of  find- 
ing out  when  you  Join  how 
many  clients  they  have.” 

Applying  economic  tech- 
niques to  tbff  dating  game 
makes  perfect  sense,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Cameron.  “It’s 
about  making  choices  and  al- 
locating resources,  like  any 
other  area."  However,  so  for 
the  profession's  heavyweight 
publication,  the  Economic 
Journal,  has  proved  strangely 
reluctant  to  print  their  work. 

"Because  it's  vaguely  about 
sex,  some  economists  don’t 
even  want  to  touch  it.  I think 
they  would  rather  we  wrote 
about  electricity  or  water  reg- 
ulation or  something." 


Marriage  lines 


Why  people  many . . . 
according  to  eeonomlst- 
apaalc 

There  are  the  scale 
economies  in  sharing,  such 
as  for  example  in  fuel  costs.' 
Translation:  Two  can  live 
more  cheaply  than  one 

There  are  gains  from  trade 

due  to  comparative 
advantage,  for  example 
individuals  with  relatively 
greater  productivity  at 
earning  in  the  paid  labour 


market  can  spedaHse  In  that 
whilst  a partner  with  relatively 
greater  productivity  at  home 
activities  like  cooking, 
clearing  and  child  rearing 
can  specialise  in  those.' 
Translation:  A woman 's 
place  is  in  the  home. 

Thera  are  complementarities 
in  production  in  that  some 
activities  are  more  enjoyable 
when  shared  with  another 
person.’ 

Translation:  Sex  Is  more  tun 
with  someone  else. 


Package  tour 
groups  likely  to 


Joanna  WaKere 


LEADING  holiday  compa- 
nies Thomson  and  Air- 
tours  are  today  expected 
to  escape  virtually  unscathed 
from  the  lengthy  competition 

inquiry  into  tmfoir  practices 
in  the  package  holiday 
industry. 

The  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary,  Margaret  Beckett, 
will  impose  minimum  sanc- 
tions an  the  two  companies, 
which  control  almost  half  the 
summer  package  market 
Following  the  year-long  in- 
quiry into  the  industry  by  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission,  Thomson  and 
Airtours  wifi  be  ordered  to 
display  their  names  on  the 
outside  of  their  dominant 
travel  agency  chains,  Luzin 
Poly  and  Going  Places  respec- 
tively. but  will  not  he  made  to 
sell  any  shops  or  rebrand  the 
branches. 

Additionally,  all  travel 
agents  are  expected  to  be 
banned  from  forcing  custom- 
ers to  buy  insurance  policies 
in  return  for  discounts  on 
their  holiday  packages.  Such 
deals  have  been  a mainstay  of 
the  leading  marketing 
campaigns  for  several  years. 

The  toughest  action  Mrs 
Beckett  could  have  taken 
would  have  been  to  force 


Thomson  and  Airtours  to  sell 
most  of  their  travel  agencies. 

Independent  travel  opera- 
tors urged  the  MMC  to  intro- 
duce rules  which  would  have 
ensured  sales  staff  make  Clear 
to  potential  customers  the 
size  of  commission  they 
receive  from  package 
operators. 

The  Independent  agents  are 
likely  to  be  outraged  that  the 
Government  has  not  sought 
to  unwind  the  two  tightly  in- 
tegrated leading  travel  groups 
which  dominate  the  industry. 

Thomson  is  the  UK’s  largest 
tour  operator  and  owns  Lurm 
Poly,  the  second  largest 
agency  chain  with  800  shops, 
and  the  largest  charter  airline 
Britannia.  Airtours  is  the 
second  largest  and  First 
Choice  is  third. 

Mrs  Beckett  has  had  the 
report  from  the  Monopolies 
Commission  since  November 
7.  Industry  observers  had  not 
expected  an  announcement 
until  at  least  the  new  year. 

Airtours  last  week 
revealed  a surge  in  profits 
and  said  that  bookings  for 
next  summer  were  running 
16  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
equivalent  period  a year 
ago. 

- The  company's  package 
holiday  business  in  the  UK 
recorded  a 58-6  per  cent  prof- 
its rise,  hitting  £666  million. 


Asda  chief  denies  plans  to  buy  rival 


Roger  Com 


THE  Asda  chairman, 
Archie  Norman,  yester- 
day tried  to  gnash 
rumours  that  the  super- 
market chain  was  preparing 
a takeover  bid  for  struggling 
rival  Safeway. 

He  refused  to  rale  out 
reviving  this  summer's 
merger  talks  but  said  noth- 
ing had  changed  since 
September  when  negotia- 
tions were  abandoned.  He 
insisted  that  Asda  had  no 
plans  for  diversification. 


“A  lot  of  recent  specula- 
tion has  been  fanciful,  to  say 
the  least,"  he  said.  “There 
has  been  no  serious  contact 
since  September.  The  idea 
deserved  a look  but  now  we 
are  concentrating  on  our 
business.  Anything  else 
would  have  to  be  extraordi- 
narily attractive  to  get  us  to 

raise  an  eyebrow. 

"Anybody  who  thinks 
we’re  going  to  spend  an 
extra  £16  billion  in  a con- 
text where  It’s  extremely 
competitively  sensitive  I 
think  has  got  a pretty  vivid 
imagination,”  he  said. 


Mr  Norman,  who  Is  Con- 
servative MP  for  Tonbridge 
Wells  and  a vice  chairman 
of  the  party,  said  he  bad  no 
intention  of  reducing  his 
commitment  to  Asda. 

“I  intend  to  see  it  through 
the  next  stage  of  Its  devel- 
opment. All  chairmen 
reach  their  sell-by  date  but 
I don’t  think  I have  yet,”  he 
said. 

He  was  speaking  after  an- 
nouncing record  res alts 
that  showed  the  chain  was 
continuing  to  grow  foster 
than  all  its  rivals. 

Sales  of  £3.3  billion  for 


the  half-year  were  more 
than  13.  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  year.  Excluding  new 
stores,  sales  rose  by  9 per 
cent,  with  especially  strong 
growth  from  the  George 
doth  trig  range. 

The  share  price  rose  by 
7ftp  on  the  higher-than-ex- 
pected  results. 

Notorious  for  Its  gim- 
micks, Asda’s  initiative  for 
Christmas  la  a Hnwnap  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  be  broadcast  in  all 
its  stores  at  3pm  on  Sunday, 
as  part  of  a carol  service 
from  its  Gravesend  branch. 


Tax  scam  ousts  Klein  wort  chief 


Dan  Atkinson 


iEINWORT  Benson, 
the  City  ofFshoot  of 
.Germany's  Dresdner 
Bank,  lost  its  thief  executive 
yesterday  as  Hansgeorg  Hof- 
mann stepped  down  with  Im- 
mediate effect  after  admitting 
he  foiled  to  pay  enough  in- 
come fox. 

He  wifi  be  replaced  by  Gerti 
Haeusler,  who  is  on  the  man- 
agement board  of  Dresdner. 

The  convulsions  may  have 
damaged  morale  at  Klein- 
wort,  which  had  hoped  Mr 
Hofmann's  foil-time  move  to 
London,  announced  some 
weeks  ago,  indicated  greater 
prestige  for  the  branch  within 
the  Dresdner  group. 


The  Bank  of  England  and 

the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority  are  being  kept 
informed. 

This  is  the  fourth  top 
Dresdner  executive  to  resign 
in  three  months  as  the  hank 
reels  under  an  investigation 
into  whether  executives 
evaded  German  income  tax 
and  advised  clients  to  steer 
money  out  of  the  country.  The 
Bonn  authorities  are  waging 
war  on  tax  evasion  to  help 
plug  holes  in  the  national  ac- 
counts and  alter  a culture  of 
non-compliance  in  certain 
sections  of  German  society. 

Chief  executive  Juergen 
Sarrazin  said  he  would  retire 
five  months  early  on  Decem- 
ber 31  after  the  bank  admitted 

Mr  Hofmann  bad  faflAri  lo  pay 


enough  income  tax  on  money 
diverted  to  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts since  1989. 

In  September,  Dresdner 
supervisory  board  chairman 
Wolfgang  Roeller  resigned 
after  prosecutors  raided  his 
home,  saying  he  was  sus- 
pected of  personal  tax  eva- 
sion. Mr  Roeller  has  denied 
wrongdoing  and  as  of  last 
week  maintained  an  office,  as- 
sistant and  chauffeur  at  the 
bank's  headquarim. 

Hans  Adenauer,  a Dresdner 
management  board  member, 


resigned  in  October  after  in- 
forming prosecutors  that  he 
foiled  to  pay  enough  income 
tax  in  1996.  By  coming  for- 
ward and  paying  back  taxes 
he  avoided  prosecution. 

German  prosecutors  said 


they  have  searched  the  homes 
of  most  . Dresdner  Hank  man- 
agement hoard  members  to 
determine  whether  the  bank 
systematically  advised  top  cli- 
ents how  to  steer  money  out 
of  the  country  to  avoid  Ger- 
many’s fop  Income  tax  rate  of 
53  percent 

Dodges  include  diverting 
funds  to  Luxembourg  and 
sinking  them  Into  unrecorded 
gold  purchases.  Banks  other 
than  Dresdner  — one  of  Ger- 
many's “big  three"  — have 
also  been  investigated. 

Michael  Klein,  hanking  an- 
alyst at  Bankhaos  Ddbrueck, 
said:  “Dresdner  Bank -really 
has  to  dear  op  the  private  tax 
issue  of  its  entire  manage- 
ment, otherwise  the  mess  will 
continue." 


Notebook 


Game  and  match 
to  the  Exchange 


Edited  by 
AlexBrummer 


■f“HERE  is  nothing  particu- 

I laxly  novel  in  the  darker 

I reaches  of  the  stock 
broking  fraternity  than  rogue 
(or  not  necessarily  rogue) 
dealers  seeking  to  move  an  In- 
dex, a sector  of  the  market  or 
even  an  individual  share 
price  , to  try  and  square  their 
books  or  make  a few  bob: 
«pifh  rminipiiiatioM  are  part 
of  the  lore  of  markets. 

What  was  unusnal  in  the 
case  of  JP  Morgan's  traders 
on  November  28,  when  they 
sought  a fall  in  the  FTSE  100 
by  trading  the  shares  of  drugs 
companies  Glaxo  Wellcome 
and  SmithKline  Beecham.  is 
that  they  actually  managed  to 
fbree  the  index  down  by  an 
astonishing  40  points  in  the 
last  few  minutes  of  trading. 

The  significance  of  this 
event  is  twofold-  First,  it  dem- 
onstrates how  vulnerable  the 
new  Sets-based,  order-driven 
trading  system  Is  to  wilder  ex- 
cesses by  the  rogue  element 
Second,  because  of  the  greater 
transparency  of  foe  new  sys- 
tem, such  scams,  while  they 
may  be  for  easier  to  pull  off, 
are  also  for  easier  to  spot 
The  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
mArkets  are  more  exposed. 

One  of  the  bigger  surprises 
In  the  November  28  episode  is 
that  it  involved  JP  Morgan, 
the  US  investment  bank, 
which  likes  to  see  itself  as  a 
cut  above  the  rest  because  of 
its  blue-chip  Wall  Street  repu- 
tation. It  has  acted,  as  one 
might  expect  JP  Morgan  to, 
by  '‘terminating”  the  two 
dealers  concerned.  The  com- 
pany is  also  being  required  to 
pay  a £350,000  fine. 

There  is  an  element  of  high 
force:  a fine  of  this  scale  is 
likely  to  be  much  less  than 
tiie  profit  achieved  that  after- 
noon. and  for  less  than  some 
of  the  bonuses  which  will  he 
achieved  by  JP  Morgan  exec- 
utives in  this  end-of-year  sea- 
son. An  oyergenerous  bonus 
structure  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  the  high  jinks  of  the 
axed  traders. 

As  for  the  Stock  Exchange, 
it  comes  out  of  this  episode 
welL  It  may  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Sets  system,  but 
the  speed  and  accuracy  of  its 
investigation  is  a credit 


BMW  rules 

IT  IS  now  more  than  a 
month  since  the  UK  engi- 
neering group  Mayflower 
was  ignominonsly  forced  to 
abandon  its  takeover  ap- 
proach to  Vickers,  its  short- 
cut to  Rolls-Royce  Motors. 
Mayflower  withdrew  from  the 
fray  after  BMW,  one  of  foe 
other  potential  bidders,  made 
it  clear  that  not  only  would 
the  new  owners  be  cut  off 
from  supplies  of  BMW’s  flag- 
ship 12-cylinder  engine  but 
Mayflower  might,  lose  valu- 
able precision  body-parts 
work,  which  it  does  not  just 


for  Rolls  but  for  BMW  and 
Rover,  too. 

This  might  seem  like  nor- 
mal hardball  tactics  In  foe 
takeover  game.  But  as  Vick- 
ere  makes  its  choice  between 
the  current  potential  Rolls- 
Royce  Motors  buyers  — 
BMW,  Volkswagen  and  Mer- 
cedes Benz  — it  wight  to  con* 
sider  whether  the  behaviour 
of -BMW  conforms  to  accept- 
able business  practice. 

Senior  figures  in  what 
remains  of  the  UK  motor  ami 
motor  components  sector 
were  deeply  disturbed  by 
BMW’s  intervention:  May- 
flower may  have  been  oppor- 
tunistic but  BMW  demon- 
strated a tendency  towards 
arrogance  and  restraint  of 
trade. 

When  Rover  was  sold  out 
by  the  Tories  to  BMW  In  1994. 
the  view  was  put  about  that  It 
did  not  make  much  difference 
as  to  whether  Rover  was  run 
from  the  Midlands  or  south- 
ern Germany:  either  way,  it 
would  ha<fe  to  compete  In  & 
global  marketplace.  But  as 
Mayflower  has  learnt,  giving 
so  much  market  power  in  foe 
UK  motor  industry  to  one 
company,  BMW  — to  the 
point  that  it  can  dominate 
suppliers  — reduces  feir  com- 
petition. 

There  have  been  recent  sug- 
gestions of  a UK  consortium, 
perhaps  backed  by  an  invest- 
ment bank,  to  take  on  the  Ger- 
man challenge  for  the  UK’s 
last  domestically  owned 
marque.  That  may  be  far- 
fetched: but  allowing  BMW  to 
snap  it  up  simply  because  It 
already  has  a foothold  in  the 
UK  would  be  anti-competitive 
and  a mistake. 


Digital  danger 

l a wule  on  the  subject  of 
1/1/ anti-competitive  he- 
ir V havlour,  the  expected 
decision  of  the  European 
Commission  to  give  the  go- 
ahead  to  British  Digital 
Broadcasting  is  unlikely  to  he 
a total  victory  for  its  owners 
Carlton  and  Granada  and  its 
content  supplier,  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s BSkyB.  The  success  of 
the  Murdoch  armlock  on  sub- 
scription television  in  Britain 
has  largely  been  about  gate- 
ways and  content 

After  the  leading  US  cable 
companies  had  spent 
$10  billion  building  the  most 
advanced  fibre-optic  network 
anywhere  in  the  world  in 
Britain,  Mr  Murdoch  ruined 
the  economics  of  the  situation 
by  overcharging  them  for  the 
sports  and  film  programming 
which  have  given  his  BSkyB 
network  such  an  edge. 

The  concern  among  other 
broadcasters  in  the  UK  is  that 
all  of  this  is  about  to  happen 
over  again  with  BDB,  which, 
with  its  supply  contract  from 
BSkyB,  will  render  other  digi- 
tal outlets,  including  cable, 
powerless  to  compete. 

The  Competition  Commis- 
sioner Karel  van  Miert  will 
seek  to  weaken  BSkyB’ s hold 
by  limiting  the  lengths  of  the 
programme  supply  contracts 
as  well  as  putting  conditions 
on  the  cross-fertilization  be- 
tween BDB.  BSkyB  and  Gra- 
nada. This  is  not  the  victory 
which  opponents  of  Mr  Mur- 
doch have  sought:  hut  it  dem- 
onstrates that  the  EC  increas- 
ingly is  willing  to  take  up 
cudgels  against  rampant  Mur- 
doch interests. 


No  monopoly 
money  for  MMC 


DwMHendn 
and  David  Gow 


INISTERS*  determi- 
nation to  stamp  out 
excessive  pay  rises 
has  started  with  the  29  mem- 
bers of  tiie  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  where 
this  year’s  expected  54}  per 
cent  increase  is  to  be  almost 
halved. 

The  decision  by  Alastair 
Darling,  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  Nigel 
Griffiths,  consumer  affairs 
minister  will  save  the  tax- 
payer a mere  £9,440  in  a fun 
year,  but  it  is  sending  shock 
waves  throughout  Whitehall 
An  internal  Department  of 
Trade  memo  warns  of  "disap- 
pointment” In  the  ranks  ami 
“some  discontent  among 


MMC  members  with  the  pres- 
ent level  of  remuneration". 
Members  of  the  MMC  are 
paid  £14*302  a year  for  a v/r 
day  week.  They  will  receive 
an  extra  £420  a year  — 3 per 
cent  — back-dated  to  last 
April  But  the  balance  — 
some  £360  — wifi  now  not  be 
paid. 

The  news  came  to  light  as 
Margaret  Beckett,  trade  and 
industry  secretary,  appointed 
12  new  members.  The  MMC 
are  largely  non-political  and 
certainly  not  fot  cats.  Many  of 
them  are  former  civil  ser- 
vants, others  include  a char- 
tered  accountant,  a solicitor, 
a trade  union  general  secre- 
tory, a consultant  a BT  strat- 
egist an  ex-industrialist,  two 
professors  and  the  chair  erf 
foe  National  Association  of 
Citizens  Advice  Bureaux, 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2437 
Austria  20.05 
Belgium  5&82 

ffpnnAi  9 90 

Cyprus  0JR91 
Denmark  1&B3 
Finland  &G8 


Francs  S.S2S 
Germany  2JM95 
Greece  45154 
Heng  Kong  1244 
India  64A4 
Ireland  1.1007 
Israel  533 


Italy  tea 
Malta ‘0. 0278 
Netherlands  JL2007 
New  Zealand  2.74 
Norway  11.35 
Portugal  2KL2S 
Saudi  Arabia  6.09 


SufpSaSbjf  HaanmBMk  tacfcftffno  moian  /upas  ana  lamm  onoirafj. 


Singapore  2.70 
Sotflh  Africa  7.7B 
Spain  240.23 
Sweden  12.53 
Swioaftand  2308 
Turkey  316,750 
USA  1J168 
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